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NOTICE! 
Lucretia Mott Souvenir Spoons 


The Young Friends’ Aid Association, New York, 
take pleasure in announcing that they now have a 
supply of the spoons, and will be pleased to fill 
orders by mail, on receipt of price 


Ce as 6c 6 wees $1.00. 
a ee 1.50. 


ee JAMES FOULKE, 
Eighth 8&t., Jersey City, N. J. 
Chairman Ways and oT Shen eans Committee, Y. F. Aa A. 





| Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses for young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healthful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES DE G: ARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 
Second Term begins First month 30, 1893. Pupils 
may enter at any time, and will be charged from 
time of entrance. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
—_ located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. Thorough work, good care; 
moderate charges; gymnasium; laboratory; vocal 
culture. Pupils may enter atany time. Circulars 
sent on application 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


: J 
Newtown Friends’ School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. Forfurther particulars address 
MARY R, LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 


Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, j 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per sc ek year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
_Glen Cove, Long Island, N 


Sw arth more e College. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
will be delivered at the College by 
W. HUDSON SHAW, 
of the University of Oxford, England. All friends of 
the College are cordially invited to attend them. 
Hour, trom 3 to 4 p. m. 
Lecture IV., Second month 3 
6 Repre sentative Men—Falkland, Colonel 
Hutchinson, Milton, Montrose, Sir Harry 
Vane, Richard Baxter, George Fox.” 
LEctTuRE V., Second month 10 
‘“*The Second Civil War and Fall of the Mon- 
archy—Charles I. and Cromwell.” 
LEcTuRE VL, Second month 17. 
“ Cromwell.” 


INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1893. 


NOR SALE, AT “OAK PARK,” GLENSIDE, 
| North Penn’a Railroad, very eligible lots, one 
acre and upward. 

Fine frontage, perfect drainage, good soil, splen- 
did shade trees. 

New station at 12th and Market streets is now 
ready for use. 

This property will steadily rise in value. 

Apply to WILMER ATKINSON, Office of ‘‘ Farm 
Journal,” 125 N. 9th street. 


ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 
\ Friend, in a Friends’ family, an unfurnished 
third-story front room, with board. Address 

T. E. C., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 


TH ST, NORTH, NO. 1947—TWO PLEASANT 
] l 3d-story rooms for rent ; private family. 


EAL ESTATE—PARTIES HAVING PROPERTY 
to sell or exchange (or desiring to purchase), 
will do well to address F. J. W ASHBUM, 

Real Estate, Insurance, and Loans, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


J ANTED.—OLD EXTRACTS OF BALTIMORE 
W Yearly Meeting for the on years : 1800, 
1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1808, 1809, 
1811, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1818 1820, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, 1827, 1830, 1852, 1833, 1834, 1846, 1849. 
JOS. C. TOWNSEND, 
104 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. —CONSHO- 

M” hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


y\O DENTISTS.—The Office 1211 Arch Street, , lately 
occupied by Dr. George Roberts, will be for 
rent, with or without the use of chair, dental 

engine, etc. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION OR 
W housekeeper. Address H., Box 20, Rancocas, 
New Jersey. 


Millinery. \122\€ 3. LAMBERT 
Successor to ESHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


Friends’ Mission, 


N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m. 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh-day, at 2 p. m. 
30YS’ SCHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p. m. 
MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 7.30 p. m. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 
RECEIVED. 
ALL FREE! ALL WELCOME! 


ISS M. r. a NDERS’ (SUCCEEDS MISS SAN- 
iV ford) hool for girls from six to nineteen 
years of age, 1808 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


“Boung Friends’ Association. 


_. THE next regular ar meeting ing of the Association 
will be held in the Library Room, 15th and Race 
streets, on Second day, Second month 13, at 8 
p.m. The order of exercise will be as follows : 

1. Review of Chapter 15, Volume 2, “ Jan- 
ney’s History,” by George L. Maris. 

2. Fig er on “ The Writings of Isaac Pening- 
ton,” by Mz ary Janney 

3- Consideration of the subject, “ Philan- 
thropic Work in the First-day Schools as Recom- 
mended by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee,” to 
be opened by Prof. Maris. 

The attention of all persons interested, Friends 
or others, is cordially invited. By order of the 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN | 
MORTGAGETRUST CO. | 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,840,000 | 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Offer subject to prior sale and > 
,000 


advance of price without notice 
Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold 
bonds of “ The Kansas City Elevated Railway Com- 
pany,”’ secured by complete system of railway con- 
necting the two Kansas Cities, an underlying se- | 
curity to $2,000,000 bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 


8. F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON 


Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid Up, . . $2,100,000.00 | 
Surplus and Profits, . . 1,017,653.25 


Investment Securities 
Yielding 334 to 6 Per Cent. 


0 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Ample security and 8 per 
cet. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing their 
money on short notice. 
Paid-in Capital, $950,- 
ooo. Sinking Fund Mort- 
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We Offer 
Investors. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fur full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chesinut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in),. . . » 250,000.00 
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Undivided Profits,. ... 5,190.56 
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Other Periodicals at Discount Prices. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. 


Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. | 
Vol. L. No.5. 5 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
V. 


A good conscience is to the soul what health is to the 
body. It preserves a constant ease and serenity with us, 
and more than countervatls all the calamities and affitctions 
that can possibly befall us. JosepH ADDISON. 


Joseph Addison, born Third month (May, O. S.) 1, 1672, at Milston, 
Wiltshire, England. He studied at the Charterhouse School, London, 
and at Oxford University, receiving his Master’s degree there in 1693 
In that year he began his literary career, which continued until his 
death, in 1719. His works are on various subjects, and of very varying 
value. First and best among them are his contributions to “ The Spec- 
tator,”’ a series of papers begun in 1711, and issued weekly. Of these 
essays he wrote altogether 274, and while some of them are now, at the 
distance of nearly two centuries, not up to the standards of taste, the 
greater part are not only models in the purity and simplicity of their 
style, but they present likewise many sweet and noble thoughts. The 
writer of his biography in Chaméers’s Encyclopedia asserts that in them 
“the foundations of all that is sound and healthy in modern English 
thought may readily be traced.” 


DROPPED STITCHES. 
WirTu the dimples all playing at hide and at seek, 
In the little round chin, and each soft little cheek, 
A bonny, wee maiden sat knitting away, 
Forgetful of dolly, of books, and of play 
Do you ever drop stitches, my girlie ?”’ asked I. 
‘Oh, /o¢s of ’em!”’ was the confiding reply, 
‘ But grandma takes up all my stitches for me, 
An’ so I don’t worry about ’em, you see!”’ 


I wonder when we, who are busy each day 

With the hundreds of duties which fall in our way, 
Will cease to grow anxious, and worry and fret 
O’er the stitches we drop! and try not to forget 
That One who is wiser and stronger than we, 

Our every hard struggle and error can see, 
And for love of his children, with patience 
Takes up the dropped stitch 


so rare, 
and lightens each care. 
—Christian at Work 


NOTES OF A SERMON OF ISAAC WILSON.! 

‘* Ve are the light of the world.’’ As we have waited 
and welcomed the ingathering of this interesting com- 
pany, there welled up within me a feeling of gratitude 
and thankfulness to our Heavenly Father for the loving 
memory so frequently stirred within us of his wonderful 
And I am thank- 
ful this morning for this testimony of the Blessed Master. 
I believe that the words he declared on that day among 
men are just as much of truth to-day as they were then, 
just as practicable and applicable, and 
be fulfilled and realized. 

Jesus made use of this expression, also, that ‘‘I am 
the light of the world,’’ and ia connection he exhorted 
the men and women before him to let their light so shine, 
that other men, seeing their good works, might 
glorify their Father who is in heaven. I rejoice in these 
corroborative statements and references to the same truth. 
Humanity queries to-day, ‘‘ In what way am I the light of 
the world,’’ making an individual matter of it, as I 
lieve the religion of Jesus Christ must be. If it is true 
that ‘‘ No man can save his brother, or give to God a 


s} 


kindness, goodness, justice, and mercy. 


just as possible to 


1 
be led to 


be- 


‘At Friends’ meeting in the Athenzum, ( hicago, 1! 


., Twelfth month 1, 
1892. From notes by a stenographer. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXI. No.1045. 


ransom for his soul,’’ it is also true that the religion by 
which our soul-life is saved must be an individual religion, 
a practical realization of the truth upon which religion, 
or at least Christianity, must be based. As God is light, 
he is truth also. So the truth upon which all Christian- 
ity must be based is an individual truth realized in each 
life or soul. We need not go far in our research to find 
where and how we are to individually realize God, for 
he is unchangeable, and that which is left for man to do 
is to let the light of God shine in his heart ; let it illumi- 
nate his understanding, and thus realize the perfect work- 
ings of the divine power in and upon the human mind. 
So, I believe, God will work out his own divine will and 
prosecute his own holy purposes and designs ; for I believe 
there is a holy purpose, a godly purpose, in our individual 
existence,—that ‘‘it is not all of life to live, nor all of 
death to die’’ ; that there is a high, a glorious, a dig- 
nified character of life designed for our individual enjoy- 
ment, that we may have it if we will, that we may so seek 
that we may find, so ask that we may receive, so knock 
that it may be opened to us, corroborating the statement 
that we have just made, to let it work and will its own di- 
vine pleasure. What for? Strictly to keep our own 
lives in harmony with the divine good, the godly nature. 
This makes man a light in the world. 


This disapproves 
of those actions of our lives that 


are not in accordance 
with the will of God, and approves of all which was or 
would be in accordance with his will. We would then 
individually, earnestly, and truly pray to the God of our 
lives in the secret of our own souls, and realize the truth- 
fulness of the declaration of the blessed Master, that if 
we would do this, he who secret, who heareth 
the aspiration of the soul, would answer it openly,—that 


seeth in 


is, clearly open to our own understandings what his re- 
quirement of us is. That would be a God-given prayer, 
uttered to a prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering God, 
that is not far off, but, so near at hand that we would realize 
‘* Thy God is near to thee, in thy heart and mouth,’’— 
the same speaking, indwelling power which is referred to 
in the Scriptures, which was ‘‘in the beginning with God 
and was God.”’’ his is the doctrine that Jesus taught, 
and it is all that is essential to the present and eternal sal- 
vation of men. Men may formulate doctrines, but they 
can not change this declaration. ‘There is no need of 
other doctrines to save the souls of the children of men. 
We do not speak disparagingly or uncharitably of other 
doctrines, or of other individual beliefs or opinions ; we 
are all at liberty to enjoy, 
to enjoy our opinions and religious thoughts, 
and I am more than willing to grant to others that 
privilege which I wish for myself, for i1 


and we all ask the liberty 
own 


this particu- 


1 
] I ende ] the I wish the ] 
lar endeavor to do to others as wiso others to do to 


me, and hence to live in all charity. And yet I repeat 
there is no need of any other doctrine to save the souls of 
the children of men for this world or for the next, than 
individual obedience to the law of God in the soul. And 
[ believe that every blade of grass, every leaf that falls, 
and every wing that flits the air, are all alike under his 
superintending care. If it is true, as I believe it is, that 
‘not a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice,’’ 
can we so unkindly and unjustly reason in relation to God 
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as to believe for a moment that he has left the most wate | 
part of his creation, man,—made and created only a little 
lower than the angels, and crowned with glory and honor, 
as left us withou it a correspond- 
and perfection of our lives ? 
There are laws pertaining to the physical and the intel- 
lectual, and if this be true, shall we be inclined for a 
moment to question that there are laws of the spiritual 
nature also, and all-sufficient to answer its end and pur- 
pose? Has God breathed into man the breath of life by 
which he becomes a living soul, and then left that life 
without a corresponding law,—without an all-sufficient 
law—for its sustenance and even for its perfection? Have 
we been inclined to reason, and to arrive at such a con- 
clusion as this? Have we indorsed the doctrine of the 
blessed Jesus who declared that the words he spake were 
not his own but the Father that spake through him ? 
Have we reasoned from this spiritual standpoint ? Have 
we started out with the idea in our own minds,—indeed, 
I may say, with some degree of knowledge,—that God is 
aspirit? If that little letter ‘‘a’’ were left out it would 
make no difference in meaning ; God zs spirit .Have we 
started out on the line of reasoning that has brought us 
to the natural conclusion that there is a spirit in me also, 
to which God giveth an understanding, something that 
God hath implanted in my very nature, that is susceptible 
to his own divine nature, or his spoken word, or the 
movement of his spirit? If we have consented to it in 
our own hearts as a truth, we ought at once to feel our- 
selves individually clothed with a responsibility to enter 
into co-operation wi th that law, as we must do in relation 
to laws of the natural world. We know that God has 
provided all the essentials for the animal kingdom, the air, 
the dew, and the frost, but God does not sow the seed, 
plant the field, nor gather the harvest. It is just soin the 
spiritual world ; He has provided all the santas for the 
sustenance, the protection, and the perfection of the spir- 
itual life in man. I believe the highest attainment that 
God asks at the hands of his children is abundantly pro 
vided for, and it is the natural result of his own divine 
law, that is just as natural in the spiritual as are the animal 
physical life. 
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laws to the 
God’s life or light is working in us of its 
pleasure, requiring us to subdue our own hu- 
man wishes, appetites, and propensities. Thus 
we might live up to the very doctrine that Jesus taught, 
when he made that wonderful assertion embracing the 
universality of God's love and character, that if any 
man—he spake of no nation or denomination, or any 
phase of belief—but ‘‘if avy man will be my dis iple 
let him deny himself.’’ Here comes the self-denial, here 
comes the way by which a man may let the light shine in 
his heart and understanding, that will say ‘* this is right, 
that is wrong 
God that speaks to the understanding 
men: ‘* this is the way, walk thou in it.’’ 

Men teach sometimes that it is useless for them to at 
tempt to compensate God for the inestimable blessings 
that he bestows upon mankind. I do not so hold. I 
have never found but one requirement made of me that I 
believe would call for and enable me to realize the approv- 
ing countenance of God's love shining upon me, and that 
was embraced in a very few words, ‘‘ Give me thine 
heart." That is all God requires of men ‘ Give me 
thine heart. Let my holy will, let my spirit of love, let 
my Divine nature permeate thy life.’’ Realize that with 
in ourselves ‘ Realize that thy mere human will or na- 
ture is in subjection to mine until it comes to be thy will, 
rather than to do thine own This is the kind of will 
or reason that I find divine—that ‘I will take thy life 


So we see 
own goo 1 


desires, 


This is Divine light, this is the word of 
of the children of 


and order it better than thou canst do it. I will dictate 
the lines of thy life; I will say ‘thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther,’ and in these little ways thou wilt find all 
that is necessary to practice the self-denial in order that 
thou shalt come to realize that thou art a child of God ; 
that | am thy Father; that I am the source, thy life and 
thy soul; that it is in accordance with the Divine ming 
ling of my will and thine.’’ 

I do not believe in imputed righteousness any more 
than in inheritedsin. I believe that righteousness is the 
result of cultivation, the right use of the means he has 
given us,—abundantly and feeely given to us; that if we 
use them aright, as the means or implements—as it is 
spoken in the Scriptures, putting our hands to the Lord’s 
plow—an ability or means will be given to cultivate the 
soil of our own hearts where the seed of the kingdom 
is sown. And following that out on the line of the laws 
of nature see what would be the result. It would be a 
natural result, a natural and an unavoidable consequence. 
If itis true ‘* The human heart is nature’s field,’’ as I be- 
lieve it is, ‘‘ where God the seed doth sow,’’—not has, 
nor may, nor will, but dofh,—and ‘if the human will 
will yield,’’ then ‘*God’s kingdom there will grow,’’ 
then the case is simple. The inner voice brings convic 
tion with it and says, ‘*‘ This is wrong, you ought not to 
be living so; your life is not sincere, merciful, just, and 
true, as I desire it to be.’” We may have these thoughts 
when our heads are reclined on our pillows for repose. 
They may come when we are sitting in the house of wor 
ship. We may realize down in our hearts that out in the 
world there is not a correspondence between this professed 
belief and the life that is being lived ; we may realize an 
awakening in our hearts which is no other than the light 
of God illuminating us, the power of the spirit of God. 
So there is nothing miraculous about it, it is simply the 
law made by God, and it asks the same co-operation on 
our part tath we give to the physical laws. 

rhere are different parts of man’s nature, three com- 
ponent parts, the natural or physical, the intellectual, and 
the opiritanl, and that was signified when Jesus made use 
of the term three, when he represented to the children of 
men in his day the kingdom of Heaven. He said that 
the kingdom of Heaven was like a little leaven that was 
hid in three measures of meal, and the meal was made 
like unto it when operated on by it ‘here were just 
three measures, because it was beautifully illustrative of 
man’s component nature. I used to wonder about it, 
but there is no mystery to me now; it is the divine spirit 
of God which is the leaven. And when the divine 
spirit of God operates on these three natures of ours, 
what will be the result? If we are passive and submis 
sive, as the meal to the leaven, it will make it all like it- 
It will take the control in its operative na 
ture, and, if we are passive, it will make us all good in 
our nature, until we will be able to recognize—without 


self, gor dd 


egotism, but with humility and thankfulness—the more of 


Christ's spirit, the less of human egotism and self-right 


eousness, Or as we sometimes hear it said, the more of 


Christ, the less of self, until we have reached the depth 
of experienc e in our on souls where it is all of Christ 
and none of self. 

That is the light ; give it as many names as you please ; 
it is the Christ, the divine in the human ; 
Christ lived in and through human experience ; 
awakening experience, enlightening our several under- 
standings, becoming a lamp to our feet and a guide to 
our pathway, a criterion by which we can go unerringly. 
When Jesus appealed to the children of men, saying 
there are twelve hours in the day and if a man walk in 
the day he stumbleth not, what other can he have refer- 
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ence to but the light, the time when men may labor, 
twelve hours of the day? That is the time for men to 
labor, to-day—*‘ in the light.’’ ‘That labor is not con- 
fined to any particular day, but to every-day life, and to 
our several stations, in our business relations, in our so- 
cial relations. In the relation of husband and father, of 
mother and wife, of neighbor and friend, of professional 
and business men, and everywhere in the world, this light 
of divine truth is sufficient to guide and direct men, and 
the only error there is in connection with it, or in rela- 
tion to it, is on the side of man. 

I know well the dark side of life, and I only speak 
gratefully of my little measure of light, and yet it is suf- 
ficient if I would attend to it, to guide my feet in the 
line or path of duty. It is this one testimony I feel war- 
ranted in bearing, that it is ever and always sufficient, 
that if I will do the thing I know is right, in the circum- 
stances of my life with its varied surroundings, whether 
or not they are congenial, whether of prosperity, or of 
temptation and difficulty,—if I will keep the eye of the 
mind single to’ this one divine light or principle of the 
spirit of right, and do the thing ‘I know best how to do 
under the circumstances, peace, happiness, joy attend my 
soul. Let men around me be doing as they will; let 
them be persecuting as they will, it cannot rob my soul 
of the natural result of right-doing. And I am not 
speaking to strangers in this feeling, nor am I speaking in 
boasting, but what we learn by experience comes from the 
best of teachers. 

I believe when our profession of faith in a God of 
love comes to be sufficiently practical, that we will no 
longer feel even the need of fearing God ; love when it 
comes to be perfect casts out all fear, and we only learn 
to love God. That is my belief about it, that if our love 
is perfect for God ; that we believe he is a God of love 
and nothing else, and our lives run parallel with that be- 
lief, we will be not only loving God, but the concern and 
engagement of our lives will be such that they will be 
manifesting our love to God, and to our fellow-man with 
an unceasing desire,—which is continual prayer. With 
our little talent, as we may feel, we will be going about 
doing good. It does not mean preaching the Gospel 
only, it means all other duties in life. If we are enlight- 
ened with the power of God, we are continually doing 
good among men; living good lives for the instruction, 
encouragement, and helpfulness of our fellow-men, that 
they seeing our lives and knowing the humanity that 
characterizes us, seeing to any extent the God-nature or 
the Divine nature in us, they would very naturally come 
to the conclusion, ‘‘ If it is true that God loves and helps 
that other man, and specially guides, directs, and upholds 
him, of course he will help me too.’’ That is a natural 
conclusion for the human mind to come to, and it will be 
a life-long sermon or reflection. That is what Jesus did 
in his day on earth. His life work did not consist only 
in preaching the Gospel by word of mouth, notat all; it 
was accompanied by work—‘‘ Doing the will of his 
Heavenly Father,’’ as he proclaimed it. ‘* Not they that 
hear, but they that do my Father’s will,’’ he said, and he 
was simply doing his Father’s will in every word and ac- 
tion. So it is the privilege of the boys and girls, the 
young menand young women I see before me, to be doing 
the will of the Heavenly Father by obeying the laws he 
gives us in our hearts. 

I believe the Kingdom of Heaven is within you 
This is the kind of Heaven we want ; and it can only be 
secured and attained as we are individually engaged in 
making our wills accord with God’s. We have it in our 
own power to say whether it will be so or not. God has 
asked us to cultivate the seed. He has asked us to pray, 
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Thy kingdom come, thy will be done ”’ in these earthly 
natures and lives, ‘‘as it is in Heaven ;’’ and what we 


have to do is to see to it that we are engaged in deeds of 


kindness and of love, living out the Divine word of God 
in our own lives, the Divine nature of God ruling in hu- 
man nature. ‘That is what it did in Jesus; he had mas- 
tered temptations by the Divine power of God controlling 
him in all circumstances. It was his ‘‘ Meat to do the 
will of his Father,’’ he said, but he had reference to the 
soul-life, that was only sustained by doing the will of its 
Father in Heaven. If we wish this religion to prevail in 
the world, we must go out into the world and live it. 
There never was an age, according to my judgment, when 
there was greater need of it, and gratefully I say there 
never was an age when there was a greater willingness 
on the part of humanity to embrace and receive it. 
Let us take the opportunity as it comes. If there is any- 
thing we can do, let our cry be, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hast an 
errand I can do, send me. I want to encourage the 
weak, to lend a hand to my neighbor. Lord send me, 
enlighten my life with sufficient understanding ; be a light 
to my feet.’’ God forbid that in that light of the soul 
there should be found the lack of oil that is’ necessary in 
that illumination of the spirit, but grant that it may be 
something reflected that others may also taste and see that 
God is good. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS 
EARLY DAYS AT UTTOXETER 
( Continued.) 

From the date of my father’s appointment as surveyor in 
the disafforesting the clouds of care rolled away, more 
especially as the Messrs. Bishton unexpectedly paid their 
debt incurred by the losses at Coleford. With a light and 
thankful heart he planned with Mr. Wyatt the dissection 
of the forest.. Some parts, the property of the Crown, 
were to retain their woodland aspect, but to be opened 
with ridings ; some were to be laid out in woods and 
pleasure-grounds surrounding the Forest lodges ; some to 
be cut through with roads leading amid extensive farms. 
As he laid out the ground he sometimes permitted his 
children to accompany him, thus enabling us from in 
fancy to become acquainted with the spirit of nature. 
Indeed a great amount of enjoyment came to Anna and 
me out of the Forest enclosure. Our knowledge of the 
world around us became less circumscribed. Our mother, 
a good walker in those days, would sometimes take us to 
meet our father at certain points arranged beforehand, 
perhaps at the house of some forest farmer, where we 
could have tea, and return home pleasantly in the even- 
ing. Our father, always on foot over his land measure- 
ments, seemed never tired, and always glad to see us. 

I remember particularly one Saturday afternoon, we 
had gone to the village of Gratwich, about three miles 
from Uttoxeter. We were seated at tea with a friendly 
farmer, his wife, and their little girl about our age, to 
whom our mother had that afternoon taken a pretty piece 
of pale blue print for a frock, and were all as cheerful 
and happy as could be, when in came Thomas Bishop, a 
clog and pattern-maker by trade, but who was constantly 
in our parent’s employ to do all sorts of odd jobs. He 
had come in hot haste to announce the arrival of two 
ministering Faiends, and as these worthies were always 
entertained at our parents’ house, they were required to 
return as soon as possible. It was, I believe, David Sands 
and his companion from America, and Thomas Bishop 
was ordered to say that they had written beforehand to 
apprise my father. 

Our little tea-drinking was abruptly terminated, and 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN 


off we set. I remember being carried by Thomas Bishop, 
and must have fallen asleep, for after a consciousness of 
looking down upon hedges, all was oblivion, until I found 
myself at home ; and Annaand I were hurried to bed be- 
cause of the ministers in the parlor. 

Then I recollect a curious little epoch in my life, as we 
were returning one evening from a Forest ramble with my 
father. It was the first evidence to my mind that I could 
think. I remember very well the new light, the gladness, 
the wealth of which I seemed suddenly possessed. It has 
curiously connected itself in my mind with passing a 
pinfold. That particular spot seemed like the line be- 
tween rational and irrational existence ; and so childish 
was | in intellectual life that it seemed to me as if before 
I passed the pinfold I could only say and think ‘*Bungam”’ 
—such was the expression in my mind—but that after 
passing it I had the full use of all intelligible speech. 

Many a long, happy summer day had we spent already 
in the Forest, when, I being then five or six years old, 
our father took Anna and me with him to be out from 
morning till evening. ‘Towards noon we were wearied by 
our long ramble, and were left to recover from our fa- 
tigue under the spreading shade of an enormous oak. 
Around us lay a small opening in a forest glade, covered 
with short herbage. This was enclosed by thickets of 
black holly, which in contrast with the light foreground 
seemed intensely sombre; under these grew the green- 
wood laurel, with its clusters of poisonous-looking berries, 
and whole beds of fair white stellaria. In other spots 
flourished enchanter’s night-shade and the rare four- 
leaved Herb Paris, bearing its berry-like flower at the 
central angles of its four leaves. 

There was an undefined feeling, half of pleasure, half 
We heard 


of pain, in being left alone in so wild a spot. 
the crow of the distant pheasant, the coo of the wood- 
pigeon, and the laugh-like cry of the woodpecker. We 


watched the hare run past from thicket to thicket. At 
the same time we remarked a strange, unceasing, low 
sound, a perpetual chirr-chirr-chirring somewhere near us. 
We asked a stout Forest lad carrying a bundle of 
fagots to explain it. He seemed amazed to find two chil- 
dren, like Babes in the Wood, seated hand in hand at the 
foot of an old oak. Speaking in a low but distinctly 
articulated whisper, he said, ‘‘It’s my Lord Vernum’s 
blood-hounds. They are out hunting, and yon sounds 
are the chains they drag after them.’’ So saying, he 
dashed off like a wild stag. The horror that fell on us 
was intense had we been left to ourselves and 
our terror I know not what would have become of us ; 
but our cry of ‘*‘ father! father !’’ speedily brought him 
‘*It is the grasshopper, and nothing more,’’ he 
‘which has caused this foolish alarm.’’ Listening 
for a moment, he traced it by its sound among the short, 
dry, sunny grass, 


Indeed, 


to us. 


said, 


then held it in his hand before us. 

My parents, on returning from the Forest of Dean, 
had temporarily resided in a small, semi-detached house 
belonging to them, having let- the old home on a short 
lease. By March, they must have re- 
moved to their usual habitation in Balance street, with my 
grandfather for an inmate, as my very earliest recollec- 


1802, however, 


tion is a dim remembrance of the old man delivering, in 
the kitchen, some piece of intelligence which was re- 
ceived by the assembled household with expressions of 
joy I was told later that it must have been his announc- 
ing the Peace of Amiens 

My grandfather did not remain long under the same 
roof, for having in a moment of great excitement 
wounded the little Anna with the large scissors he used to 
cut out the strong veins of the leaves which he dried, 
and feeling it asad mischance, he was made willing to 
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remove himself and his medicaments. He took up his 
abode with some good, simple people in a comfortabk 
cottage on the enclosed land, that had formerly been the 
Heath. At this distance he acquired for us children a 
certain interest and charm. The walk to his dwelling 
was pleasant. His sunny sitting-room, with the smal! 
stove from which pungent odors issued, the chafing-dishes, 
metallic tractors, the curious glasses and retorts and an 
cient tomes, excited our imagination ; in after years we 
perceived that it must have resembled the study of an 
alchemist. Here, amongst his drying herbs and occult 
possessions, he taught the poorest, most neglected boys to 
read, from a sense of Christian duty, which was generally) 
regarded as a queer crotchet ; for it was before the days 
of Bell and Lancaster, and when ragged schools were 
unimagined. 

How well do I remember him! His features were 
good but his countenance severe ; over his very grey hair 
he wore a grey worsted wig, with three stiff rows of curls 
behind, and was attired in a dark brown collarless suit of 
a very old-fashioned cut, wearing out of doors a cocked 
hat, also of an old Quaker type, a short great coat or 
spencer, and in winter grey-ribbed worsted leggings, 
drawn to the middle of the thigh. Although a stickler 
for old customs, he was one of the very first in the Mid- 
land Counties to use an umbrella. The one that belonged 
to him was a substantial concern, covered with oil-cloth 
or oil-silk, with a large ring at the top by which it was 
hung up. 

Having a reputation in the Society as a minister, he 
now and then paid visits to other meetings, but never very 
far from home; and considering himself connected with 
Phebe Howitt of Heanor, by the marriage of his stepson 
John to her aunt, felt it doubly incumbent to repair at 
times to that Derbyshire village. With Thomas and 
Phebe Howitt, the parents of my future husband, we had 
no personal acquaintance, merely a somewhat disagreea- 
ble association from his having obtained from them the 
plant asarabacca, which had caused my mother violent 
headaches, and was the chief ingredient of his cephali 
snuff. 

In their society the simple, religious, and, therefore, 
the best side of his character, was exhibited. He was, 
consequently, described to me in after years by my hus 
band as a welcome guest, generally arriving at harvest 
time, when he would employ himself in the pleasant field 
labor, quoting beautiful and appropriate texts of Scrip 
ture as applicable to the scenes around him. This | ca 
well understand, from a little occurrence in my child 
hood. 

Rebecca Summerland, the daughter of my half-uncle 
John, had married, in 1801, a Friend named Joseph Bur 
gess, of Grooby Lodge, near Leicester. She became the 
mother of a little boy, —William,—with whom, when stay 
ing at his grandparents’, we were permitted to play. On 
one of these happy occasions, their rarity enhancing the 
delight, we were enjoying ourselves at Aunt Summerland’s, 
when our grandfather unexpectedly arrived. Our parents 
were absent from home—probably at quarterly meeting— 
and he, wishful to look after us, had come to take us a 
walk. To refuse was not to be thought of. We very re- 
luctantly left little William and started under his escort 

But our grandfather was unusually kind and gentle, and 
to give us a treat, took us to see our father’s small tillage 
farm at the distance of a couple of miles from home. 

He talked about the trees and plants in Timber Lane, 
which, winding up from the town to the top of a hill, was 
hemmed ip by steep, mossy banks, luxuriant with wild 
flowers and ferns, and overarched by the boughs of the 
oak, hawthorne, and elder, having a clear little stream 
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gurgling along one side. When we came out on the 
open, breezy hill, with the high, bushy banks of Need- 
wood Forest extending before us in wooded promontories 
for many a mile, there were lambs and young calves in 
the fields, and primroses ; and so as we went on our minds 
were calmed and interested. At length we reached the 
farm of eighteen acres, which we had last seen in autum- 
nal naieatiak: Now all was beautifully green and fresh ; the 
lower portion closed for hay, the upper filled with vigor- 
ous young vegetation ; tender blades of wheat springing 
from the earth, green leaflets of the flax for our mother’s 
spinning just visible ; next, the plot reserved for turnips ; 
the entire field being enclosed by a broad, grassy head- 
land, a perfect border of spring flowers, of w rhic h we had 
soon our hands full. Our grandfather showed us the ten- 
der, delicate flax, and contrasted it with the rougher 
growth of the turnip and the grass-like blades of wheat, 
and preached a little sermon about God making every 
plant and every spring flower out of the dry, barren earth. 
As we listened the last shadow of discontent vanished. 
The walk back was all cheerfulness and sunshine, and we 
were taken to Aunt Suinmerland’s to finish the visit, hap- 
pier than we had been on our arrival. 

This walk gave my sister Anna her first taste for bot- 
any. She probably inherited from our grandfather her 
passionate love of flowers. She learned from his copy of 
Miller’s ‘‘Gardener’s Dictionary,’’ which became her 
property after his death, to appreciate the wonderful 
beauty of the Linnzan system. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the still- 
ness and isolation of our lives as children. Our father’s 
introverted character and naturally meditative turn of 
mind made him avoid social intercourse and restrict his 


participation in outward events to what was absolutely 
needful for the exact fulfillment of his professional and 


religious labors. Our mother’s clear, intelligent mind, 
her culture and refinement, were chastened and subdued 
by her new spiritual convictions, and by painful social 
surroundings, 
her sympathizer, Ann Shipley. Our nurse, Hannah Fin- 
ney, was dull and melancholy, seeking to stifle an attach- 
ment which she had formed in the Forest of Dean for a 
handsome carpenter of dubious character and uncon- 
vinced of Friends’ principles. Each of our reticent care- 
takers was subjected to severe inward ordeals, and incapa- 
ble of infusing knowledge and brightness into our young 
minds. At four years of age little Anna had been una- 
ble to talk, and had, therefore, been sent daily toa cheer- 
ful old woman who kept a dame school, and in more 
lively surroundings had acquired the power of speech. 

Our mother must, however, have taught us early to read, 
for I cannot remember when we could not do so; but 
neither she nor our father ever gave or permitted us to 
receive religious tuition. Firmly adhering to the funda- 
mental principles of George Fox, that Christ, the true 
inward light, sends to each individual interior inspirations 
as their guide of Christian faith, and that His Spirit, 
being free, does not submit to human learning and customs, 
they aimed to preserve us in unsullied innocence, consign- 
ing us to Him in lowly confidence for guidance and in- 
struction. 

It was this ardent desire to fathom the deeper teach- 
ing of God which made my father value highly and read 
industriously the life and writings of Madame Guyon, 
those of Fenelon, S. Francis de Sales, Thomas a Kempis, 
Michael Molinos, and others, all of a mystical tendency. 
‘** Telemachus’’ was also to him avery instructive book, 
which he read not as an interesting story, but as a work of 
deep religious truth ; interpreting the aged Mentor, the 
guide of the young Telemachus, as the Divine Spirit, thus 


which were aggravated by the death of 
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influencing and directing the inexperienced human soul. 
It was a sort of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ to his honestly 
seeking spirit. 

The Bible was a book of daily reading and earnest 
study to our parents; and my father’s frequent selection 
of the Old Testament for family reading is explainable by 
his constant endeavor to find a spiritual meaning in each 
verse. The literal Hebraic significance of names was con- 
sidered most important by him; and he began to tran- 
scribe the Book of Isaiah, giving to each proper name 
this literal significance, as a key to the spiritual meaning 
of the most unintelligible passages, which thus became 
clear to him, and full of the deepest teaching. 

Each morning a chapter of the Bible was read after 
breakfast, followed by a pause for interior application 
and instruction by the Holy Spirit ; the purpose of this 
silence being, however, never explained to us. In the 
long winter evenings Friends’ journals, ‘‘ The Persecution 
of Friends,’’ and similar works were read aloud ; and when 
gone through were succeeded by Foxe’s ‘*‘ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’’—a large folio edition with engravings that made our 
blood curdle ; as to the narrative, we listened, yet wished 
not to hear, until, proving too terrible reading just before 
bed-time, it was set aside. 


(Zo be Continued. ) 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH 
RACE STREETS. 
[CLASS MEETING, FIRST MONTH 15, 1893. ] 
PAPER: THE DUTY OF TRUTHFULNESS OF 
AND CONDUCT. 
WHEN the great apostle proposed to show his faith by his 
works, rather than without works, he put in striking form 
the great truth that the outward actions of men are the 
results of their inward conditions. We find the same 
principle made prominent all through the New Testament ; 
‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth ;’’ ‘Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs from 
thistles?’’ Although the tree is known by its fruit, the 
——— of the fruit is determined by the kind of tree. 

We can judge of men only by their works; their 
works are the outward expression of what they are, and 
so, all manner of deceit or falsehood, either of speech or 
conduct, must come from a condition of mind and heart, 
like that of the Jews to whom the Master addressed the 
scathing words: ‘‘ Ye are of your father, the devil, and 
the lust of your father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie he 
speaketh of his own ; for he isa liar, and the father of it.’ 

What a flood of light is thrown by this terrible rebuke 
upon the policy of subterfuge and evasion which in all 
ages of the world has been considered by many to be 
necessary in the affairs of life,a policy stated in its ex- 
treme form in the cynical aphorisms of the famous French- 
man: ‘* Language was made to conceal thought.’’ 

The world long since came to recognize truthfniness 
as absolutely necessary in certain of the affairs of life, but 
mankind is slow to apply general principles to all the de- 
tails of conduct, and prone to make distinctions where the 
philosopher can discover no difference. The alleged ne- 
cessity for judicial oaths is an admission that the duty of 
truth-telling is more binding in one form than another, 
and the praise bestowed upon an estimable man that ‘‘ his 
word is as good as his bond,’’ is at least an insinuation that 
there is in some minds a difference between written and 
verbal obligation, and all through our social, business, and 
political life we draw lines of distinction between circum- 
stances under which to speak or act aught but truth were 


AND 


SPEECH 
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utter dishonor, and circumstances ha: another code 
prevails. 

But there is progress,even here. ‘This generation has 
seen a wonderful change in the conduct of certain kinds 
of business and many of the tricks and devices which a 
few years ago were apparently almost universal, have been 
banished from reputable establishments, and one secret of 
the success of more than one of our largest mercantile 
establishments, is the public recognition of the fact that 
in their dealings with their customers they are absolutely 
truthful. 

In social manners, too, there is a change. There is 
doubtless still much to be desired in this direction, but I 
believe every candid observer must acknowledge that in 
their social intercourse the men and women of to-day 
think it less necessary to hide their real selves behind 
conventional shield, and cover themselves less carefully 
with a veneering of artificially called ‘‘ manner ’’ than 
was the case within the memory of our older Friends. 

Hypocrisy is said to be the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue, and it may be out of some such principle that our 
codes of artificial manners took form ; but o so, in what 
bold relief does it set the doctrine of Jesus: ‘‘ If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disc iples indeed ; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’’ ‘* When the likeness of Christ is wrought out in 
a man,’’ then, truly, ‘‘ he shall know the truth,’’ which 
will set him free from all artificial restrictions, for all his 
intercourse with his fellows will be the mere expression 
of his real self, the outflowing of the abundance of good- 
ness and kindness which fills his heart. If, in any respect, 
men are not ready for the application of this principle to 
all their conduct 


‘the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ 


Ihe temptations to untruthfulness assail us at every 


point. The child endeavors by means of a falsehood to 
avoid the consequences of his wrong conduct or to gain 
some coveted good, and he finds as he advances in life 
that his battle with the tempter must be fought over and 
over again upon the same ground. And it is only on the 
highest ground that the obligation to truthfulness can be 
maintained. If we speak truth only because ‘‘ Honesty 
is the best policy,’’ our honesty itself becomes dishonesty, 
and while granting the general truth of the proposition, 
any one interested in so doing will have little difficulty in 
convincing himself that in exceptional cases it pays better 
to be dishonest, and having gone so far it is easy to con- 
clude that any particular case is exceptional. Iam in- 
clined to think that the most successful way of cultivating 
truthfulness in children is to set it before them as a duty 
to themselves. They are quick to recognize the evil of 
untruthfulness in others, and they come soon to abhor it 
as it deserves, and if the proper means be taken to encour- 
age it, most children will maintain a high standard in this 
respect. The most dangerous temptation comes when cir- 
cumstances make it easy for them to draw a distinction 
between the spoken statement and the implied, or it comes 
in the sophistry which allows a mental reservation. These 
temptations are among the serious difficulties with which 
every boy and girl must contend, particularly among 
their companions in school. It is rather a rare thing to 
find a pupil in our better schools who will make a delib- 
erate and direct misstatement, though it happens more 
frequently than one might suppose, but it is entirely too 
common to find boys and girls who would shudder at the 
thought of lying, drawing some sort of metaphysical dis- 
tinction which justifies them in many forms of dishonest 
work. ‘The temptation comes in a different form, but it 
is very closely analagous to that which assails the grown 
man or woman at every point in life, and the mental 


, it can be only because we fall short of 


reservation, excuses, and sophistry are almost identical 
with those by which children of a larger growth ease their 
consciences, when they are warned by those monitors, that 
their business or social life is not conducted, in all par- 
ticulars, with a strict regard to absolute truthfulness 
of speech and action. Such temptations and such yield- 
ing to temptation we shall have always with us until our 
Christianity has become perfect. It is the part of all 
those who have the care of young people to endeavor by 
all possible means to strengthen the moral fibre of their 
natures to enable them to resist the temptations which 
they must meet, and it is the further duty of such persons 
to make the temptations as few as possible ; for the prayer 
to be delivered from temptation may well find a place in 
all our supplications. 

Perhaps the most prevalent and most insidious form 
of untruthfulness is sedf/-deception, one phase of which we 
have been discussing, and ourselves are the last persons 
whom we can afford to deceive. We make excuses for 
ourselves, we assure ourselves of the righteousness of our 
intentions, and of our own great deserts, and succeed, too 
often, in imposing upon ourselves. We shall be fortunate 
if we awake to the truth before we find ourselves in an 
untenable or painful position. 

It has always seemed to me that our testimony to 
plainness of speech should be more generally recognized 
as a testimony to truthfulness. While the early Friends 
testified against the use of particular words, names, and 
forms of speech, I think there can be no doubt that aside 
from their objection to forms which they thought idola 
trous their thought was to maintain absolute integrity of 
speech and conduct. They declined to intimate to a 
proud man that he was at least two persons, and used to 
all individuals the form of speech with which they ad- 
dressed their equal or social inferiors. When the plural 
form of the pronoun came to be generally used in the 
singular, and its use in addressing an individual implied 
no untruthful compliment, it was found impossible to hold 
the members of our Society to the exclusive use of what 
is called .the ‘‘ plain language.’’ I believe we have lost 
ground by interpreting our testimony to mean just this. 

The testimony to plainness of speech is vital, if it 
means sincerity, candor, honesty, if it means the sincere 
endeavor to convey to the mind of the hearer the 
thought exactly as it is in the mind of thespeaker. With 
this testimony we shall be in bondage to no form, for the 
truth will make us free. 

The cause of Truth has always claimed the efforts 
and the enthusiasm of the noblest of our race. To find 
out Truth, to read God’s thoughts as he has written them 
in our minds, our bodies, in all the works of his crea- 
tion ; to see a little more clearly the truth of his deal- 
ings with his creatures; to lead their fellows nearer to 
the point they have themselves attained ; these have been 
the efforts in which men have been noblest and best, in 
which they possessed most of that Spirit of Truth which 
the Saviour promised should guide men into all truth. 

To ‘* Fear God and keep his Commandments,’’ was 
anciently said to be ‘‘ the whole duty of man.’’ No por- 
tion of that duty, no one of those Commandments is 
more evident or more imperative than the duty of truth- 
fulness of speech and conduct. The command has come 
down to us through inspired men of old, and it comes to 
us through the Voice of God in our own hearts, and to 
no part of our duty are he words of the Psalmist more 
beautifully applicable: ‘« The commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening ihe eyes. The fear of the Lord is 
clean, enduring forever; the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether. More to be desired are 
they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also 
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than honey and the honeycomb. Moreover by them is 
thy servant warned; and in keeping of them there is 
great reward.’’ 


SECRETARY'S NOTES, 

The paper introducing Truthfulness of Speech and Conduct was 
prepared and read by Wm. W. Birdsall. 

In the remarks which followed, a Friend, after calling attention to 
Psalm XV., said, owing to the formation of our minds we cannot help 
trusting those whom we find worthy of trust in the same way we love 
those worthy of love. What better answer can be given to the ques- 
tion, “‘ How shall I take up my daily cross ?”’ than, ‘* Speak the truth. ”’ 
The weight of this cross may be felt almost hourly, so numerous are the 
temptations to swerve from the exact truth. 

One thought children are frequently led to make departures from 
the truth through fear, especially if naturally of a timid disposition. 

Another claimed there were two classes of people who could not 
speak the truth. The one from over-conscientiousness hesitate to make 
a positive statement; the other, owing to a peculiar cast of mind, see 
things through the coloring of their own imagination, rather than with 
the eye of truth: both should study this subject as a duty to themselves, 
endeavoring, on the one hand, to realize the necessity of assuming a 
proper responsibility, whilst the other should keep a constant watch 
over eye and lip. 

A third Friend remarked on the impossibility of breaking any of the 
Divine laws without punishment surely following. Selfish as it may 
appear, happiness is the highest aim in life, and it can be found only in 
strict obedience to these laws. Self-respect is absolutely necessary to 
the proper growth of character, and truthfulness and honesty of pur- 
pose are necessary to its preservation. 

With some remarks on the importance of sincerity as a safeguard 
against the many temptations to depart from truthfulness of speech and 
conduct, the Conference adjourned till First month 22, 1893. 


MARRIAGE CusToMs IN JAMAICA.—Iwo marriages 
have recently taken place among the missionary workers 
of Friends (O.) in Jamaica,—Arthur H. Swift, formerly 
of Worcester, Mass., and Naomi George, of Dexter, Iowa ; 
and Gilbert L. Farr, of Oskaloosa, lowa, and Anna M. 
McPherson, of New Sharon, Iowa. Inaletter to -rtends’ 
Review, Gilbert L. Farr says : 

‘*T send the enclosed accounts, trusting thou will be 
willing to publish them. There are many peculiarities 
about Jamaica laws. 
the people live together unmarried, and often men have 
children by several different women, and the law does not 
notice it; but for those who do marry there are many 
little foolish details, and the neglect of one of them makes 
it void. Aa 

‘Arthur Swift and I had both planned to have the 
events take place in America. But matters over which 
we had no control hindered, and we feel very sure now 
that it was the Lord’s will that we should be married here, 
as an example to the people. 

‘Hundreds of couples are hindered from marrying, 
and so live together without it, because the wedding cus- 
toms are so extravagant. Expensive and showy clothing ; 
‘ feasts,’ sometimes lasting a week, with plenty of rum, to 
which are invited relations far and near, are expected, 
and rise up as a great mountain of difficulty in.the way 
of some, who would rather marry, and those who for sev- 
eral years save out of their scanty means what they deem 
sufficient for the great event, often find themselves hope- 
lessly in debt. 

‘¢ Some who have been married in a simple way have 
been sneered at for being too poor to have a decent wed- 
ding. Both of ours were as simple as possible. They 
were held in the chapel, and a general invitation. The 
ceremony was as simple as the law would allow. Our 
clothing was simple and inexpensive, such as the poorest 
of these poor people could procure, the dinner the same, 
without even a ‘ wedding cake,’ and only four invited 
guests. Often a man who must work for a shilling per 
day (24 cents) will pay a pound, or two pounds, for a 
wedding cake.’’ 


For example, the greater number of | 


From the British Friend. 

THE DECADENCE OF QUAKERISM IN AMERICA. 
I po not know that more melancholy reading was ever 
furnished to the Society of Friends than that contained 
in the last number of Zhe British Friend, in the evidence 
it affords of the accelerating rate of that movement 
among the Society of Friends in America which some call 
‘« progressive,’’ but which seems rather to be ‘‘ retrogres- 
sive.’’ It seems to be a return, as the early Friends 
would have expressed it, like the Galations, to the ‘‘ weak 
and beggarly elements.’’ If we abandon the principle of 
the freedom of the Gospel ministry ; if we again admit a 
distinct priestly class,—call them clergymen or call them 
ministers,—where is the ratson detre of the Society? 
But I fear that we in this country are not altogether with- 
out our responsibility in the matter. I am convinced 
that had our Yearly Meeting stood more firmly by its 
principles during the last few years, had we resisted more 
strenuously innovations from within, and upheld the old 
banner more vigorously in our correspondence with 
American Friends, matters might not have come to this 
pass. 

In the face of the fact that a body of delegates from 
the whole of the American Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond, has almost unanimously sanctioned the 
‘« Pastoral system,’’ what becomes of the argument,—so 
frequently brought forward in our Yearly Meeting by 
Friends who have been in America,—that it was an ex- 
ceptional expedient intended only for scattered congrega- 
tions, as to whose needs we were not able to judge? 
Surely by this act the American Yearly Meetings have 
cut themselves off from fellowship with us; and, if we 
were now to drop the corresondence, the act of severance 
is theirs, not ours. But, whether we take this step or not, 
our hearts must turn more and more longingly to that 
great body of Friends in Pennsylvania who have never 
lowered the old banner, and to those other bodies through- 
out the Union and in Canada, whom we do not acknowl- 
edge as Friends, but who are still our brethren in faith 
and in practice. 

I think it must be evident to many that our next 
Yearly Meeting will be a most critical epoch in the his- 
tory of our Society. If we fail then to maintain the 
old standard, if we flinch in the clear declaration of our 
principles, it may be that the doom of our Society is 
sealed. There is no need for anything but love towards 
those in America who have taken the step we deplore ; to 
their own Master they stand or fall. But our path is 
clear. ‘That is not Quakerism, as we understand it. We 
may have committed errors in the past. We undoubtedly 
did so in acknowledging only the smaller and seceding 
body in Ohio; and this mistake of ours has been fruitful 
of evil. The bodies in America with which we do not 
correspond may ‘have committed errors. But cannot 
these faults on both sides be forgotten? How would 
those Friends be strengthened and encouraged by a re- 
newal of intercourse with us! What new vitality would 
it not give to us to be once more in communication with 
a body of real ‘* Friends’’ in America ! 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

London, Twelfth month 14. 


Hope is itself a species of happiness, and perhaps the 
chief happiness the world affords.—Samuel Johnson. 


Every man deems that he has precisely the temptations 
and trials which are the hardest of all for him to bear, 
but they are so because they are the very ones he needs. 


— Richter. 
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evolve the spirit of bloodshed, and this is just as natur 


ally expressed in the horrible lynchings and the 


public 


hangings, as in the street ‘‘ encounters,’’ the revengeful 


‘‘vendettas,’’ or the embittered quarrels, which furnish 


most of the homicidal occurrences in that section. It 
may safely be said that the legal demand of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, does little or nothing to di 
minish such crimes. Whether they would increase, it 
capital punishment were abolished, may be another ques- 
tion, but certainly no calm student of the subject can 
doubt that they would be diminished by a decrease in the 
frequency and the publicity of legal executions, and the 
resolute suppression of lynchings. If society, organized 
or unorganized, would show on its part a greater respect 
for the right to life, so there would be less manifestation 


‘ 


of the lawless and cruel inclination to take life. 


THE greatest crimes,’’ said Edmund Burke, in one 


of his letters (in 1791), ‘‘do not arise so much from a 
want of feeling for others as from an over-sensibility for 
ourselves, and an over-indulgence to our own desires 

This seems a strong ‘«the 


statement—-to Say greatest 


crimes ’’ are thus caused—but what he adds on the sub- 


ject is very impressive: ‘* In my experience I have ob 


served that a luxurious softness of manners hardens 
the heart at least as much as over-done abstinence. 
[ have observed that the philosophers, in order to insinu- 
ate their polluted atheism into young minds, systemati- 
cally flatter all their passions, natural and unnatural. 
They explode or render odious or contemptible that class 
of virtues which restrain the appetite. These are at least 
ne out of ten of the virtues. In the place of all this 
y substitute a virtue which they call humanity or be- 
nevolence. By these means their morality has no idea in 
it of restraint, or indeed of a distinct and settled prin- 


ciple of any kind. 


Burke was writing against the excesses of the French 


Revolution, and his allusions to ** the philosophers ’’ and 
to the virtue ‘*‘ which they call humanity or benevolence,’’ 
must be read in that light. But allowing for any contro- 
versial quality his words may have, there is a large meas- 
ure of force and truth in them, applicable toall time. Any 
philosophy which does away with the duty of self-restraint 
and self-control rapidly and naturally leads to evil. 

CONCERNING the need of outward baptism in water, a 
Western Friend, Lawrie Tatum, recently wrote an article 
in the Christian Worker, Chicago, to show that even by 
the much-quoted passage in Matthew, xviii., 19, there was 
no such requirement laid upon his disciples by Jesus. The 
view of Friends has always been to this effect, and the 
case is rendered even plainer by the late revision of the 
Scripture text. The passage now reads: ‘‘ Go ye, there- 
fore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing into 
[not in] the name of the Father,’’ etc. The true thought, 
here, undoubtedly is a baptism of the convert into the’ 
Divine power and spirit—not a dipping in, or sprinkling 
with, water. 
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MARRIAGES. 


FELL—GILLINGHAM.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
rwelfth month 28, 1892, under the care of Alexandria Monthly Meet 
ing, Va., Abner G. Fell, son of Richard H. and Eliza T. Fell, of West 
Grove, Pa., and Mary M., daughter of Warrington and Mary Ann Gil 


lingham. of Woodlawn, Virginia. 
MERRITT—FRAVEL.—At Plainfield meeting-house, Belmont 


ounty, Ohio, First month 25, 1893, under the care of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting, Josiah Clement Merritt and Rebecca S. Fravel 
ROBERTS—PAXSON.—In Trenton, N. J., before the Mayor, 
by Friends’ ceremony, on Second-day, First month 2, 1893, Howard W 
Roberts, of Yardley, and Elizabeth S 


Paxson, of Solebury, Bucks 
ounty, Pa 


DEATHS. 
CALEY.—At Fairville, Chester county, Pa 


Miriam H., wife of Wm. H 
Newtown Square 


, First month 25, 1893, 
Caley, in her 38th year. Interment at 
GIBBONS.—In New York city, First month 16, 1893, in her 92d 
year, Abby Hopper Gibbons, wife of James S. Gibbons, and daughter 
f Isaac T. Hopper. 

GREEN.—In Philadelphia, First month 24, 1893, Norman S., in- 
fant son of G. Dillwyn and Ida Green 

GRIFFEN.—At Phoenixville, Pa., First month 27, 1893, Georges 
S. Griffen, son of the late John and Mary E. Griffen, formerly of New 
York, aged 39 years, 16 days; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

KNIGHT.—First month 27, 1893, Evan Knight, son of the late 
Ebenezer Knight, formerly of Byberry; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 

LAURIE.—At his residence, Jericho, L. I., First month 21, 1893, 
William W. Laurie, in the 67th year of his age 

MORRIS.—In West Chester, Pa., on First month 25, 1893, Esther 
\. Morris, in the g4th year of her age Interment at Ercildoun 
Friends’ burial grounds 

She was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 


PANCOAST.—On Second-day, First month 23, 1893, at her lat 
residence in Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., Margaret B. Pancoast, 
daughter of the late Seth and Margaret L. Pancoast, in the 59th year 
of her age; a valued member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends 

POPE.—In Pittsburg, Pa., on the 19th day of First month, 1893, 
after a brief illness, David Bertram Pope, aged 21 years and 1 day, 
youngest son of Daniel F. and Hannah M. Pope, of Baltimore, Md 
Funeral! at Baltimore 22d of First month 

PRICE.—At Germantown, Pa 
widow of Joshua Longstreth Price 

ROBERTS.—In Camden, N 
Roberts, in his 50th year 

SLEEPER.—At Burlington, N. J., First month 21, 
Atkinson, widow of William Sleeper, in her 86th year 


, First month 24, 1893, Maria H., 


J., First month 21, 1893, William I 


13593, Edith 


WARNER.—First month 20, 1893, Hannah Ann, widow 
P. Warner, in her 83d year 
New Jersey. 


f Henry 
Interment from Woodbury meeting-house, 


WAY.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of his brother, Albert M 
Way, suddenly, on the morning of First month 28, 1893, Walter S., son of 
William M. Way, aged 34 years; a member of Eastland Particular and 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

WHARTON.—In Camden, Delaware, at the home of her brother 
in-law, C. W. Lord, Twelfth month 28, 1892, Julia L., wife of Ern 
C. Wharton, of Baltimore, Md 

Through much suffering, without a murmur, she passed 
loving and beloved, to the peaceful, beautiful Beyond 

‘Fold her, Oh, Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 


A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee 


CHRISTIANA S. WOOD 

At her home in Baltimore, Maryland, Twelfth month 27, 1892, of lung 
and heart trouble, Christiana $., wife of William Wood, in the 73d year 
of her age 

Delicate by nature, and many times an invalid, yet with frailty of 
body, she exerted herself, often with more energy than strength, to do 
the duties of life, and spared not herself in providing for the comfort and 
welfare of others. A wide circle of friends and acquaintances have 
shared the hospitality and kindness of her home 

Like the virtuous woman in the Proverbs, “‘ She looked well to the 
ways of her household, and ate not the bread of idleness.’’ But her 
devotion to truth and duty was not centered here alone. Her life was 
entirely unselfish. She was the friend of the poor and the needy, and 


her gentle spirit went out in its kindly influence to those with whom she 
mingled. She was respected and loved for her goodness of heart, and 
her mild and amiable disposition. Thoughtful that those who labor for 
a living are worthy of their pay, she was ever careful to be just and gen 
erous to these, and her daily life was free from the spirit of oppression 
She looked upon the bright side of life, and was ever cheerful and 
g 
hopeful, trusting with abiding confidence in the goodness and love of 
I ~ Sg g 
‘Our Father in Heaven”’ for 
abasement as in times of more abounding 


all things needful, as well in times of 


Her native strength of character was beautifully softened by the 
Love spirit which animated her; but when needful, she maintained the 
right with decision and firmness. ‘The quiet dignity of her life was ele 
vating and refi 

She k > children and littl nes, and carefully 
their innocent amusement he was fond of flowers, and admired the 
beautiful in nature and in art In dress she maintained becoming sim 
plicity and neatness, and never wore ribbons, feathers, or flowers, though 
much pressed by her youthful compan 
In address and manner of life she was the true Friend, fully settled in 
the reality of our plain, practical religicn 

She was diligent in attendin 
number of years she 


ing ‘** done what she could,”’ the 


prov ided for 


ns to more gaiety In this respect 


gs when she was able, and for a 
timore Monthly Meeting. Hav 


end of her devoted and exemplary life 


was an elder 
was sweetly calm and peaceful 

In accord with her husband as t he propriety of extended invita 
tions, and large funerals, there was no publi 
for a funeral meeting ; the final separation was in the privacy of the 
family. In this brief season of quiet, the saying was revived : 
are the dead who die in the Lord; fr forth they cease from 
tneir labors, and their works do follow them” with appropriate reference 
to the life of the departed, and to the duties which still come to the liv- 
ing. This was followed by another loving tribute to a bright and beau 
tiful life, full of compassion, patience, and humility in the sweet spirit of 
Christian love 

Many other testimonials to so 


announcement of the time 


** Blessed 
m hence 


sxcenent 


and worthy a life,—and such 
helpful service to other lives,—and in tender loving sympathy with the 


» them L. M 


bereaved family, have since come t 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT 
No. 7.—SECOND MONTH 12, 
YOUTH OF JESUS 


lext.—The child grew, and waxed 


LESSONS 
1893. 


GOLDEN 


dom: and the grace of God was upon 


strong, filled with wis 

him.—-Luke 2: 40 

Scripture passages for study: Luke 2: 40-52. 
Matthew 2: 13-23 


Also (home reading 


HISTORICAL. 

critical age for a 
according to the 
Pharaoh’s 
Volk e whi h sum 
had 


possession of 


twelve years was 


Jewish 


The age of 
} 
A 


voy. It was the age 


Jewish legend, Moses had lef house of 


daughte1 
moned 


had heard 


Samuel 

to the propheti 
given the judgment which first 
wisdom ; and Josiah had great re 
form. At this age a boy of whatever rank was obliged, 


by the injunction of the 


and 


him office; and Solomon 
revealed his 


first dreamed of his 


ustom of his 

At this age 
he was so far emancipated from parental authority that his 
parents could no longer sell himasaslave. At this age he 
became a the law.’ Up to this age he was called 
‘little ° he was ‘ grown up,’ and was treated 
more 


j Rabbis and the « 
nation, to learn a trade for his own support. 


‘son ol 
hencefort! 
as a man. 
‘« Nowit was the Lord 
Passover, 
We can easily imagine how powerful must have 
been the influence upon his human development in this 
break in the still, secluded life ; of this glimpse into the 
great outer world of this first visit to that tem- 
ple of his Father which was associated with so many 
mighty events in the story of the kings, his ancestor, and 
the prephets, his forerunners. The numbers who 
flocked to the Passover from every region of the East 
might be counted by tens of thousand. Among 
such a sea of human beings, how easy would it be to lose 
one young boy. A day elapsed before the parents 
discovered their loss ; but when evening came, 
and their diligent enquiries led to no trace of him, they 
would learn the bitter fact that he was altogether missing 


custom of the parents of ou 
to visit Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 
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from the band of 
alarm and anguish 


returning pilgrims. The next day, in 
they retraced their steps to 
Jerusalem. Neither on that day, nor during the 
night, nor throughout a considerable part of the third 
day did they discover him, till at last they found him in 
the place, which, strangely enough, seems to have been the 
last where they searched for him—in the Temple ‘ sitting 
in the midst of the Doctors, both hearing them and ask- 
ing them questions, and all that heard him were aston- 
ished at his understanding and answers.’ Mary 
addresses him in the language of tender reproach. «My 
child, why dost thou treat us thus: see, thy father and I 
were seeking aching hearts,’ and then follows 
his answer, so touching in its innocent simplicity, so un- 
fathomable in its depth of consciousness, so infinitely 
memorable as furnishing us with the first recorded words 
of the Lord 
did ye 
ness ?’ 

‘ Mary him, ‘ Thy father,’ but in his 
reply he recognizes, and henceforth he knows, no father 
except his Father in heaven. In the ‘ Did ye not know,’ 
he delicately recalls to them the fading memory of all 
that they did know, and in that «I must,’ he lay 
the sacred law of self-sacrifice by which 
even unto the death upon the cross 

‘He went down with 
and was subject unto 
years ol 


thee with 


Jesus: ‘ Why is it that ye were seeking me ? 


not know that I must be about my Father’s busi- 


had said 


unto 


lays down 
he was to walk 


them, and came to Nazareth, 
them. But if of the first twelve 
nan life we have only this single anecdote, 
of the next eighteen years of his life we possess no rec ord 
whatever save such as is implied in a single word. ‘That 
word occurs in Mark 6: 3: +‘ Is not this the carpenter ?’ 
We may indeed be thankful that the word remains, for it 
is full of meaning 


his hu 


and has exercised a very noble and 
influence over the fortunes of mankind. It has 
sanctify the estate of poverty; to 
labor ; to elevate the entire conc ep- 
as of a condition which in 
every 


blessed 
tended to console and 
ennoble the duty of 
tion of manhood, itself alone 
and apart from adventitious circumstance, has its 
own grandeur and dignity in the sight of 
TEACHING. 

The 


classes are 


God.”’ 


education of a Jewish boy of the humbler 
almost solely scriptural and moral, and his 
parents were, as a rule, his sole teachers. But 
whatever the boy Jesus may have learned as child or boy 
in the house of his mother, or in the school of the syna- 
gogue, we know that his best teaching was derived from 
immediate insight into his Father’s will. Nor 
must we lose sight of the fact that it was in these silent, 
unrecorded years that a great part of his work was done. 
That noiseless battle, in which no clash of wea- 
pons sounds, but in which the combatants against us are 
none the less terrible because they are not seen, went on 
through all the years of his redeeming obedience. In 
these years he began ‘ to do’ long before he began ‘ to 
teach.’ They were the years of a sinless childhood, 
sinless boyhood, a sinless youth, a sinless manhood, spent 
in that humility, toil, obscurity, submission, contentment, 
prayer, to make them eternal examples to all our race. 
We cannot imitate him in the occupations of his minis- 
try, nor can we remotely reproduce in our own experience 
the external circumstances of his life during those three 
crowning years. But the vast majority of us are placed, 


by God’s own appointment, amid those quiet duties of 


commonplace and uneventful routine which are most 
closely analogous to the thirty years of his retirement ; it 
was during these years that his life is for us the main ex- 


ample of how we ought to live 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
FROM THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 

No. pupils registered, . 2... - 0 2 2 +e + ew « 290 

Average attendance, . . So (See bam, ee 

No. teachers, (Industrial included), 5: telah al aie 6 

Salaries of teachers, per month, ens . $200 
Ir variety is the spice of life, as it is said to be, our 
lives have been well seasoned, this winter, for surely there 
could be no change in weather that has not come into 
our experience. First came a very cold snap, soon after 
our return, about Thanksgiving time. hurried on 
our warm garments, and thought we were settled for the 
winter. But it began to moderate, grew warmer and 
warmer, until we were obliged to go back to summer 
clothing. ‘This beautiful weather continued until Christ- 
mas time. ‘‘ De free fire,’’ as they call the sun, dispensed 
its kindest rays. The poor people basked in it, and en- 
joyed the comfort it brought, with never a thought but it 
would always last. But there came a change, a sudden 
and terrible change. Christmas night a cold, northeast 
storm set in. ‘This turned to sleet before morning, and 
everything was a glare of ice, until we were obliged to 
cover our steps and walks with ashes for safety of limb. 

From that time to this, the inclination of the ther- 
mometer has been towards zero, and though it has not 
reached that extreme, it has come nearer than was ever 
known before, here. Everything has been covered with 
ice. Even the shores for quite a distance out have been 
ice-bound. All out of door work, upon which so large a 
proportion of the colored people depend, has been sus- 
pended. Acres of cabbage plants, that had been set out 
for spring, have frozen in the ground, as well as the early 
peas that were just peeping forth. As an old colored 
man said: ‘*I neber seen sich wedder as dis, when de 
sun can’t broak de cole.’’ I think it fails the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant as well as his. Of course, it has 
been one long-continued, unsuccessful struggle for com- 
fort with these poor people in their cheerless homes ; half 
clothed, half fed, with the little fuel they could afford to 
buy to warm them by day, and very little covering for 
their beds at night: Until within a few years the woods 
around the village have afforded all the fuel the people 
chose to cut. Recently the land has been cleared, and 
this supply is cut off. 

On Wednesday morning (18th) for another change, a 
blinding snow-storm set in. As we saw it gathering we 
couldn’t help wishing it had come a few hours earlier, 
before the pupils had left their distant homes. But we 
knew they were already on the way, and when they en- 
tered the school-room at the usual time, their faces aglow 
with fun and frolic, we concluded that whatever effect it 
had had on their clothing, the snow-storm had not damp- 
ened their spirits. The snow fell so fast, and gathered 
on the frozen ground so rapidly, that for fear the paths 
through the woods might be covered, and they would be 
in danger of losing their way, we sent them home at 
noon. As we watched them starting for home, running 
and tumbling through the snow, pelting each other with 
the soft balls, shouting and laughing at such novel fun,— 
or, when, later in the day, we saw the children making 
snow-men, in our own yard, or gathering up the pure 
crystals, in cups and bowls, to make ice-cream, as they 
called it, how were the memories of our own childhood 
in the North revived ! 

Our neighbors, who had never seen snow before, pro- 
nounced it beautiful, and some of them ate it until they 
made themselves sick. The young people got ‘‘ heaps’ 
of fun out of it, and even the business men, as they went 
through the streets, laid aside their dignity for awhile, 
and played in it like children. The mules looked aghast 





at the ghost-like trees, with their white arms extended, 
and some were frightened and ran away. Even the poor, 
patient cow, under the lea of our neighbor’s fence, shook 
her head at the flakes as they lighted on her, tried to 
brush them off with her tail, lifted up her head and 
‘*moo-ed ’’ at them, and finding all her efforts of no 
avail, finally settled down to chewing her cud, with an 
air of disgust, as if she considered this an insult to a 
South Carolina animal. 

We went to bed that night to dream of snow-banks, 
and sleigh-bells, but awoke to find the snow, like the 
dream, had vanished, and the earth was ice-bound again. 
As comfortable as we have been, in our new home, 
through all this, it would not have been difficult for us 
any morning to imagine ourselves occupants of that famed 
‘** guest-chamber ’’ in the nor’-east corner of the New 
England farm-house, instead of a dweller in the sunny 
South. 

Nothing has been less affected, or pursued its course 
more evenly, than the school. The attendance has been 
all we could ask for, more than we had reasons to ex- 
pect, and, if some of the ‘‘ squads’’ have arrived pretty 
late, because, in their six-mile walk, they stopped on the 
way to kindle a fire by the road-side and warm their 
fingers and toes, we have not locked the doors upon 
them when they came. Our rooms are full to overflow- 
ing, so we are obliged to improvise seats in every way. 
A white neighbor said to me not long since: ‘‘ There are 
two things I envy the colored children here,—their schools 
and their teachers.’’ If ever an envious spirit is justi- 


fiable, I think hers might well be, for the advantages of 


the white children are very meagre in comparison— 
thanks to those who have upheld this school so long. 

The holidays passed very much as they generally do 
here. The cold checked the out-of-door sport to some 
degree, but the usual sound of the fire-cracker, the gun, 
and pistol, were heard in all the land. ‘This has always 
seemed to us a most unfitting manner of celebrating the 
birth-day of the Prince of Peace, but it seems to be the 
settled custom, and will be hard to change. The very 
fact that ‘‘ Christ was dun come’’ is in itself enough to 
bring happiness to the colored people, but the excitement 
extends to all classes, till we find it difficult to claim the 
attention of anyone long enough to transact any business, 


or do anything of a practical nature until the advent of 


the 2d of January proclaims the holiday season closed. 
The day of our school celebration was very cold. We 
felt sorry that this of all should not prove sunshiny, and 
pictured to ourselves many empty seats, and disappointed 
children. This was our feeling as we put on our wraps 
and started for the scene of action. But the sound of 
merry voices, as we drew near, assured us that some at 
least had ventured out, and when the time for commencing 
the exercises drew near, it was evident we had sorrowed 
for naught, for it seemed as if they never would all file 
into the room. Village children and country children, 
those who lived near, and those who lived far, were all in 
the line. Everything they could lay hold of to protect 
them from the cold had been appropriated, without regard 
to age, color,—or previous condition, we might add. 
There were little children swamped in big overgarments ; 
and big children squeezed into little ones. 
shawls, and remnants of shawls ; in fact, all the ‘‘ warm 
tings’’ that could be construed into overwear,—all the 
Dorcas room had disgorged this winter, it seemed to me, 
—appeared before my eyes. The common rule for health 
was reversed, in most cases, for while their heads were 
well protected, their feet were left out in the cold: But 
they were a bright, happy-looking company, as they 


There were 


‘crowded, nearly three hundred strong, into the seats of 
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the main room, and their dusky faces shone with anticipa- 
tion as they sang, ‘‘ Merry, Merry Christmas Every- 
where ’’ and ‘*‘ Happy New Year ‘ter rall.’’’ We gener- 
ally have visitors on these occasions, but no one here but 
a luckless school teacher would have thought of venturing 
out on such a cold day, so we had the good time all to 
ourselves, and, as usual, we all enjoyed it. 

The teachers had spent two days of our vacation in 
preparing for this event. And when we gathered our 
material together, and commenced the task of assorting it, 
we confess to ascertain misgiving, in view of the very large 
number to be provided for. But, as we proceeded, like 
the widow’s cruse of oil, our supply did not fail us, backed 
by the very generous donation of woolens, sent as usual 
by our good friends of Germantown. ‘These goods were 
never better appreciated, nor more steadily worn, than 
this winter. ‘To every child amongst the rest we gave a 
pocket-handkerchief. They opened their bundles and 
displayed their gifts to each other ; but remembering their 
long walk home, we did not extend the exercise, but dis- 
tributing to each the generous bag of candy its low price 
enabled us to give, we started them for home, which, I 
am sure, they lost no time in reaching, eager to show 
their gifts to their less favored friends. Although it in- 
volves a great deal of labor, we glean a great deal of satis- 
faction too from these yearly occasions, for they bring 
pleasure to many who would otherwise know no pleasure 
of the kind. 

Our Industrial department is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It is the ambition of the smallest child to become 
a member of the sewing class. The classes are so large 
they must either stand and sew, sit three on two chairs, 
or be crowded onto benches, which deprives them of el- 
bow room, and gives opportunity for conversation—more 
than is pleasing to the teacher. Preparing work for this 
mass of sewers tasks the teacher’s strength,—and wits, 
too,—to the utmost, oftentimes, and everything that pos- 
sibly can be, and many things that you would wonder 
how they cou/d be, are utilized here. The cobbling shop 
has materialized, in spite of wind and weather. Work 
has begun, and every parent already sees in his son an 
accomplished shoemaker, for all expect and are eager to 
learn. Certain conditions of attendance and rank in 
scholarship, will have to be considered, of course. But 
you will hear more from these departments soon. 

Through all this cold weather, as we have said, the 
suffering all around us has been intense, and our friends 
will bear in mind we never needed warm garments for 
children and grown people more than now, and we trust 
we do not appeal to the warm hearts of our friends in 
vain. Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., First month 21. 


THERE are three things in this world which deserve no 
quarter,—hypocrisy, pharisaism, and tryanny.—/. W. 
Robertson. 


THE canopy of heaven is wide enough to stretch over 
Boston also. I heard, the other day, the story of a Boston 
merchant which convinces me of it. Thelate Mr. Sam’! 
Appledore was anxious about a ship of his which was over- 
due, and was not insured. Every day added to his anxi- 
ety, till at last he began to be more troubled about that 
than about his ship. ‘Is it possible,’’ he said to him- 
self, «‘ that | am getting to love money for itself, and not 
for its noble uses?’’ He added together the value of the 
ship and the estimated profit on her cargo, found it to be 
$40,000, and at once devoted that amount to charities in 
which he was interested.—/. R. Lowell. 
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‘* DIPSOMANIA.”’ 


rue following letter from Dr. George Roberts, of Creighton, Nebraska, 
has been forwarded us through his mother, L. J. R., for publication. It 
subject, and we print it as a contribution to 
discussion. Dr. Roberts is one of the Regents of 
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dermic injections daily for three weeks is enough to send 
a wreck to the insane hospital. ‘The first dose is (judging 
from effec ts) atropine, as the pupil of the eye becomes 
largely dilated and the patient blinded. ‘Then follows 
pilocarpine to open up thesecretions ; bi-chloride of gold 
and strychnine. With this is given an internal treatment, 
making an apothecary shop of the stomach. 

The writer uses rarely to exceed in all six hypodermic 
injections,—given in the arm and not to exceed twice 
daily. In some cases the first dose is the turning point 
in the patient’s life. In no case has the patient drank 
after the second day. With this is associated a tonic 
treatment for three weeks or a month, but the patient be- 
gins to improve from the first day, and attends his daily 
occupation, verily, ‘*‘ born again.’’ New hopes and aspi- 
rations are aroused, and he takes pride in his personal ap- 
pearance. 

[. D. Crothers says: ‘‘ The curability of the inebri- 
ate is far more certain than that of the insane. The lib- 
erty of both is equally dangerous. The moment a man 
becomes a drunkard he forfeits all right to liberty, and 
becomes a ward of the State, which should control him. 
He is mentally and physically sick, and needs the same 
help as the insane. Not far in the future the drunkard 
will receive proper treatment and be cured, and the mys- 
teries of the drink problem will disappear before the 
march of scientific truth.’’ It is the opinion of the writer 
that if in every city where there is a work-house or place 
of restraint for vagrants, there was a person in charge who 
could be instructed in the use of the hypodermic syringe, 
that three-fourths of that class of people by less than a 
week’s treatment be made to lead another life. 
Every person seen on the streets in an intoxicated condi- 
tion should be arrested and taken to such a place for 
compulsory treatment. ‘The patient for two or three days 
rarely eats any food, so the hotel problem is easily solved. 
Chis would lessen the crimes committed under intoxica- 
tion, and also lessen the amounts spent in the courts for 
convicting such, and the subsequent restraint in prison. 

Remove the tax from liquor and thus stop adulter- 
ation. Educate the youth on the effects of alcohol, and 
thus prevent the formation of a new crop of drunkards. 
Cure the diseased ones by compulsory treatment, and the 
problem is solved. The saloon will be a thing of the past. 
GEO. ROBERTs. 


could 


Creighton, Neb 


‘Ss 


life isthe Christly life. It is having the 
mind of C It is having the spirit of Christ. The 
Christian life, the Christly life, is the life of God in the 


soul.—J. F. W. Ware 


UsE OF THE ScRIPTURES.—A brief article, whose au- 


thorship is not given, is on its rounds in the press. It 
runs thus. 

Everybody has moods and tenses, so everybody will be 
interested in the following prescriptions : 

If you are impatient, sit down quietly and have a talk 
with Job. 

If you are just a little strong-headed, go to see Moses 

If you are getting weak-kneed, take a look at Elijah. 

If there is no song in your heart, listen to David. 

If you are a policy man, read Daniel 

If you are getting sordid, spend a while with Isaiah. 

If you feel « hilly, get the beloved dis« iple to put his 
arms around you. 

If your faith is below par, read Paul 

If you are getting lazy, watch James. 

If you are losing sight of the future, climb up to Reve- 
lation and get a glimpse of the promised land. 
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Communications. 
COMMENDATION OF LOCAL OPTION 

Editors INTELLIGESCER AND JOURNAL : 
I most earnestly hope that all friends of temperance will 
advocate Local Option. No enactment could be more 
thoroughly democratic, opening a near and direct door 
by which every county might relieve itself of its bur 
thens and its responsibilities for them. I[t would be an 
unmixed good for those ¢wenty-nine counties in Pennsy| 
vania that gave majorities for the Prohibitory Amendment 
in 1889, to be able to rid themselves of the disastrous re 
sults of the license law. ‘Their intelligent 
titles them to sucha privilege. ‘This right secured, these 
communities,—nearly one-half of the State,—would be 
as light-houses, directing the way to the other sections. 
They would be a standing proof and illustration of their 
more beneficent policy. They would be orators never 
stilled, mines inexhaustible of fact and argument. 

It has been said, ‘‘ men love the truth when they see 
it,’’—these victorious districts would bring it nearer to 
those seeking it. 


wisdom en 


Local Option once on our statute 
books, I feel persuaded that by constantly recurring agi- 


tation and opportunity in most of our counties not dom 


inated by large cities or a foreign population, victories 
sooner or later will be possible. Greater rural prosperity, 
lighter taxation, relief of burthened criminal courts, va 
cated prisons, and multiplied joyous and religious homes 
that flow in the wake of licensed evil abolished, will be 
lessons that will appeal to every patriot and lover of his 
race. Let us urge Local Option as a teacher and leader 
and persuader to better ways to maintain sentiment gained 


and moral victories won. Law should be the preserved 


fruit of the highest convictions of a majority of every 
community,— then it becomes a swift educator. 


Bristol, Pa. 


S. SWAIN. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


TRENTON, N. J.—TheTrenton Friends 


i Association met First month 9, 
at Friends’ meeting house. 


As this was a special meeting, called that 
we might get in running order for the first regular meeting, all commit 
tees were not prepared with a full report, nor was there a full program 
The History Committee presented a paper on George Fox, written by 
Samuel S. De Cou, giving a general outline of his character. That we 
should begin with the founder of the Society of Friends and become 
thoroughly acquainted with him was thought to be the first foundation 
upon which the Committee could build for its future work. The Chair 
man of the Discipline Committee, Seth Ely, read a paper in which he 
traced the origin of the Discipline of the Society in England to the Ad 
vices sent out at various times by the larger meetings to the smaller 
ones. Mabel H. Hill read a selection entitled “‘ Restraints of Social 
Life,’ at the request of the Current Topics Committee. W. Maxwell 
Marshall then read the Secretary’s report of Young Friends’ Associa 
tion of Philadelphia, after which the meeting adjourned 

rhe first regular meeting of the Association was called to order by 
the President, William Walton, First month 23, with forty-three mem 
bers upon the roll All committees reported organization, and papers 
prepared for the evening Nothing was wanting, evidently, but a con 
tinuation of the interest now manifest. It is true some of the younger 
element do not feel the keen interest which others do, but we trust as 
we pass on to affairs of more recent date there will be awakened in 
them a more enthusiastic feeling, as the assistance of all is needed for 
perfect success 

Phebe H. Tomlinson, according to the plan mapped out, gave a- 
per treating the life of George Fox, in detail, from 1648 to 166 It 
followed well the details given by the previous paper 

The Literature Committee reported it to be their purpose to com- 
mence with the earliest writers,—Fox, Barclay, Sewell, Edmundson, 
Penn, and others,—until, as the writer of their paper worded, “ they 
should drift into the sweet poems of Whittier of the present.” F 
beth B. Satterthwaite followed with the paper: “ Lessons from Fox, 
and the many quotations given by her added much more to our know! 
edge as to what Friends believed in those times; as the writer truly 
stated, to havea correct idea of the views of Friends, we should have a 
goodly knowledge of their literature 

The Chairman of the Discipline Committee followed his former pa- 
per by giving the origin of the Discipline in this country, and showing 
how it was built up little by little. 
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4d 


The Current Topics Committee presented a paper on 


Temperance 
Teaching,” 


by G. Sherman Potts, which implied more practical work 
was needed, and less sentiment among us 

sayings on temperance, he writes: “All 
them their own, and 


As regards sentiments and 
have heard them, and made 
they alone now cease to excite.” John 
R. Satterthwaite of this Committee also had a paper giving a sketch of 
the late Isaac Martindale. He spoke of his busy life and great interest 
in many scientific studies 

Phe Executive Committe: 
Second month 27 


7 
John Watson, who had volunteered an article, was now 


upon, and gave us some thoughts as to the 


reported the program for next meeting, 


called 
best method to keep our 
people united and at the same time augment the growth of the Society 
He feared many of us were contented with strictly adhering to the 
moral code, without claiming that devotional piety which should belong 
to a Christian people, and appealed to us to cling close to the faith of 
the fathers, take the Bible for our text-be ok, the Lord lesus Christ as our 
Saviour and Teacher, and keep our lives pure before the world, so that 
we can go on prospering as a religious people. 

Considerable discussion was called forth after the reading of the 
different papers, and we hope this will become more general Though 
we may not all concur with views expressed, it can but temper and 
broaden our own 


We are all aiming for the same goal 
work just the same 


s 


no two of us 
Let us feel interested in hearing how the other 
does, and possibly here and there each will get a morsel to strengthen 
and make easier their own way. This Association will erect an ever 
lasting monument to itself if it should be the 


means of training and 
educating us, so we could enter into 


and come out from a full and free 
discussion, with kind feelings towards all ee 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES Cornell addressed the stu 
dents in meeting on the 29th ult. For nearly an hour he commanded 
the closest attention, as he set forth the lessons and admonitions of the 
Scriptures, regarding the recognition of and obedience to the Inward 
Light. summed up forcibly and earnestly the essential 
requirements of the Christian life, lamenting the strong grasp which 
dogma, as opposed to the 
minds 


~ |e hn | 


In closing, he 


religion of conduct, still retains in so many 


W. Hudson Shaw gave the third lecture of his course on “ The 


Puritan Revolution,” in the assembly hall on the 27th. ‘The topic was 
“ The First Civil War—Pyne and Hampden; Fairfax and Cromwell 
The speaker demonstrated his ability to view the great partisan ques 


tions of history impartially, and he was careful to give all just promi 
nence to the best features of both parties and their principles He 
pointed to the fact that although it was a terrible struggle in its aspects 


and immediate consequences, nevertheless the first civil war involved 


issue. Ihe subject for 
ond Civil War and the Fall 


religious principles above all other 
Second month Io 
of the Monarchy 

On the 27th a reply was received from Lehigh University, declining 
Swarthmore’s challenge to ms have been 
with Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa 

Dr. Spencer Trotter, Professor of Biology, | 
Popular Science Mont 1 


Grass Lands. 


points at 


fifth lecture) is ‘“* The Sex 


debate. Negotiati 


: ? 
pened 


in the 


ior Secon of the 


month on 


The secon 
A new course 
announced 

Instru 
been studs 
until after the 


lege as instructor i 
Laura Smith dire 


> assemi 


women, lectur 


‘sf x perience 


issue of the AH/averfora sident Shar 
: - 
ess, which was presented to the Board of 

: - 


onsidered an 


wers early in the year, 
1 tin r 


withdrawn This statement made to 


he students was we 


l 
has been re 
t 
‘ 


ry t r ] 
press the general 
to appreciate Presi 
led to continue 
tly passed reso 


NAL CONFERENCE.—The second of this year's 
series of educational conferences, under the direction of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, was held at 15th and Race streets, on Seventh 
day last. ‘There was a large attendance, and the address by Harriet E 
Monroe, on “ Character-Building in School,” " 
interest. Some discussion followed, and the 


very successful 


was listened to wit leep 


meeting was pron unced 
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A WINTER COMMENCEMENT.—The Select School of Orthodox 
Friends, at 16th and Race streets had its graduation exercises last week, 
on the 26th ult. There were five graduates in the class, all girls— 
Cornelia I. Trimble, Florence B. Crew, Catherine M. Haines, Lydia 
M. Albertson, Anne P. Dillingham. Essays were read by each, and 
after the presentation of diplomas, Prof. Henry N. Hoxie, of Haver 


ford College Grammar School, made an address 


PERSONAI 


ANNIVERSARY 


NOTES. 


RUTH who have known and learned 
to love those valued Friends, Joseph and Ruth Cope, elders of West 
Grove Meeting, a branch of Short Creek, Ohio, cannot but be interested 
in anything that concerns them 


Cop! Those 


Joseph died some seven years ago but 
Ruth still lives, bright, cheerful and interested in whatever is for the good 
of humanity She was born First month 1, 1801, and on Seventh-day, 
['welfth month 31, last, 78 of her relatives and friends met to commem 
orate the completion of her 92d year After congratulations and an 
ample repast, her son, Oliver G. Cope, a member of the Ohio Legislature, 
introduced Judge John A. Bingham, a life-long friend of his parents, 
who in his address alluded to a remark made some years ago to him by 
Ruth: * That although she had lived in this world for a long time, she 
had found it to be a good world, and a happy world, and that she in 
tended to stay in it as long as she could 

Wm. B. Hearn, editor of the local paper from which this account is 
< ondensed, also made a suitable address, and the occasion was one long 
to be remembered 5. Be Bg 


Wa. ¢ 
Anna M 
more 
tors says: 


STARR'S 
Marr, ol 
comfortable <« 


Sir -The 
Richmond, Ind., 
ondition A 


* Since the 


ATION many friends of Wm. C. and 
will be glad to know of William’s 
recent letter to of the edi 
sad accident it has been very difficult for one of 
his active habits to lie still in bed; but he told us last evening that he 
was learning to accept the situation and to be patient under it. Now he 
suffers but little pain, if he keeps that limb quiet Everything is done 
for him that a loving wife and kind friends can do; he has a most con- 
venient bed, that can be raised or lowered by turning a crank, an ad 
justable writing-board that holds his books or paper at any angle, a 
strong cord from the ceiling to help lift himself, an electric bell, and 
telephone in the house,—everything in the shape of physical comfort ; 
then his adult class in our First-day school, 12 in number, have been 
meeting in his bed-room, since the first of the year, (I think). He has 
a great many visitors and fruits and flowers are often sent to him; it is a 
pleasant plac e to visit 

«« Now that the excitement and worry have subsided Anna (his wife) 
seems better; she is relieved of , except during the day 
to a friend of his class, William says 
9.30 a. m 


c’clock 


seasons 


one 


care Writing 
: * My Bible class comes over at 
from the 


I do be 


meeting-house and we consider the lesson until 11 


lieve an angel meets with us also, so precious are these 


[HE FALLOW FIELD. 
[HE sun comes up and the sun goes down ; 
rhe night mist shroudeth the sleeping town, 
But if it be dark or if it be day, 
If the tempest beat or the breezes play, 
Still here on this upland slope I lie, 
Looking up to the changeful sky 


Naught am I but a fallow field, 
Never a crop my acres yield, 

Over the wall at my right hand, 

Stately and green the corn blades stand, 
And I hear at my left the flying feet 


Of the winds that rustle the bending wheat 
. 


Oft while 

I list for 
He smiles at the young corn’s towering height 
He knows the wheat is a goodly sight, 


But he glances not at the fallow field 
Whose idle acres no wealth may yield 


yet the morn is red 
our master’s eager tread 


Sometimes the shout of the harvesters 
rhe sleeping pulse of my being stirs, 

And as one in a dream I seem to feel 

rhe sweep and the rush of the singing steel 
Or I catch the sound of the gay refrain 


As they heap their wains with the golden grain 


Yet O my neighbors, be not too proud, 
Chough on every tongue your praise is loud, 
Our mother Nature is kind to me 
And I am beloved by bird and bee, 
And never a child that passes by 
But turns upon me a grateful eye 
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Over my head the skies are blue ; 
I have my share of the rain and dew; 
I bask like you in the summer sun 
When the long bright days pass, one by one, 
And calm as yours is my sweet repose 
Wrapped in the warmth of winter snows. 


For little our loving mother cares 
Which the:corn or the daisy bears, 
Which is rich with the ripening wheat 
Which with the violet’s breath is sweet, 
Which is red with the clover bloom, 
Or which for the wild sweet fern makes room 
Useless under the summer sky, 
Year after year men say I lie, 
Little they know what strength of mine 
I give to the trailing blackberry vine ; 
Little they know how the wild grape grows, 
Or how my life blood flushes the rose 


Little they think of the cups I fill 
For the mosses creeping under the hill ; 
Little they think of the feast I spread 
For the wild wee creatures that must be fed ; 
Squirrel and butterfly, bird and bee, 
And the creeping things that no eye may see 


Lord of the harvest, thou dost know 
How the summers and winters go, 
Never a ship sails east or west 
Laden with treasures at my behest, 
Yet my being thrills to the voice of God 
When I give my gold to the golden-rod. 
—fJulia C. R 

THE LATE ABBY HOPPER GIBBONS. 
Boston Evening Transcript, First month 25, 1893 
At New York. on Monday last, the sixteenth of January, 
at the great age of ninety-one, there died one of the noblest. 
of the human race. She was a worthy daughter of Isaac T 
Hooper, one of the moral heroes of his time. Like him, 
she was endowed with a certain greatness of character that 
was well indicated in the sweet strength and dignity of her 
physical presence. A large intellectural capacity, force 
of will, sagacity, wit, and shrewd sense, were combined in 
her with an affectionate and deeply sympathetic heart, with 
gracious manners and the simplest modes of life. Strait 
ened always in her means, she was a wonder in her lavish 
hospitality. 

In her long life she had many sorrows, bravely borne. 
The last was the death of her husband, James S. Gibbons, 
only last October—her beloved companion for nearly 
sixty years. Only a few years ago she lost a very dear 
daughter, Julia Gibbons, whose excellent school for girls 
is well known in New York, and is still continued by Mrs. 
Emerson, the oldest daughter. Two sons died in early 
childhood, and, suddenly, in 1855, her oldest child and 
only remaining son, William Gibbons, died in his room 
in Stoughton Hall, at Harvard College, in his freshman 
year. This was the result of an accident, and none of 
his family were able to reach him before he died. Many 
in this community will recall the impressive sermon of Dr. 
Walker, in the College Chapel on the following Sunday, 
December 23, from the text, ‘‘ Now, when he came nigh 
unto the gate of the city, behold there was a dead man 
carried out, the only son of his mother,’’ and will re- 
member how the preacher near the end of his discourse, 
taking occasion of the statement in the Scripture that the 
young man, being restored to life, ‘‘ sat up and began to 
speak,’’ went on to say, ‘‘ There has been no visible resur- 
rection here, but he who is dead was never so much alive 
to your affections as now, and if his lips were to move 
once more you know what he would say.’’ And then fol- 
lowed, as if from the mouth of the noble fellow who had 
just died, a few solemn words such that few who heard 
them can ever wholly lose them from their memory. 
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Of Mrs. Gibbons’s many and never-ending public 
benefactions to the poor, suffering, and sinful in New 
York, and of the societies that she organized and carried 
forward, the newspapers of that city have lately given ac- 
counts—how, with her father, she founded the Woman’s 
Prison Association, and the Isaac T. Hopper Home for 
women discharged from prison ; how she carried on a 
German Industrial Home for children picked up in the 
streets and helped, as a leader in founding and carrying 
forward the New York Infant Asylum and the Diet Kitchen 
Association, and how she crowned all, recently, by strug- 
gling year after year to induce tthe New York Legislature 
to establish a State Reformatory for women and girls, and 
finally accomplished it by going to Albany herself last 
February, when she was past ninety years old, and advo 
cating the measure before a legislative committee. She 
was peculiarly happy and proud in this success, and the 
last year of her life was gladdened by attending to the 
details of organizing this institution. It was a worthy 
ending of so beneficenta life. ‘‘She left nothing un- 
done,’’ writes one who was very near to her, ‘and I do 
not see how any one woman could do more to help, not 
only her day and generation, but those which follow her.’ 

The newspapers have told also how she organized the 
system of police matrons, and ministered to prisoners 
at the Tombs and the children at Randall’s Island ; how, 
during the evil days before the war, she and her husband 
and all her house befriended the escaped and escaping 
siaves and all who were friends of the slaves, and how, in 
revenge, Mr. Gibbons’s house was plundered and set on 
fire, and many precious family possessions destroyed by 
the mob in the draft riots of 1863. At that very time 
Mrs. Gibbons and her oldest daughter, Mrs. Emerson, 
were serving as nurses in the army. For three years and 
a half they served there. 

With all this courage, energy, and devotion to the 
public service, Mrs. Gibbons failed not in all lovely do- 
mestic virtues ; she was the most modest of women, car- 
ing little for public recognition, and satisfied with the 
mere accomplishment of her good work. She was the 
soul and life of her own household, an excellent house- 
keeper, always doing much with her own hands, and 
model of neatness and order. It is touching to read now 
in the litthke memoir of William Gibbons, printed soon 
after his death, the boy’s pretty tribute to his mother in 
a letter to his youngest sister: ‘‘ She is a good mother, 
isn’t she? And a kind mother, and a true mother? No- 
body else ever had such a mother as thee and I and Sally 
and Jule have, had they? They may think differently, 
but they’re mistaken. If they had our mother for their 
mother, they would know that it is so! ”’ 


Like her father and her husband, she was a member of 


the Society of Friends ; but it is said that she never spoke 
at their meetings except once or twice. 

These few imperfect words can give but a poor, very 
inadequate impression of this noble person—a woman so 
strong, so lovely, so faithful, so abounding all her long 
life and up to the very end of it in far-reaching works of 
beneficence, that she is worthy to be remembered among 
the choicest spirits of our race 7 3. 


HE who comes home at night to a circle that knows 
him well, and watch his daily course, has a kind of daily 
appearance to make before a moral tribunal. The bliss 
of home affections is a shield from vice, not only because 
it is bliss, but because it makes any conduct that needs 
concealment from the moral tribunal of the most intimate 
circles as painful as the bliss of ingenuousness and trust is 


great.—/Joseph Cook. 
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CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Tuts body, convened at West Chester, Pa., on the 3r1st 
ultimo, was very largely attended, notwithstanding the 
bad condition of the roads. There was in attendance 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting Jéhn J. Cornell and wife, 
and Martha Townsend, whose services in gospel love were 
most acceptable. J. J. C. was favored to present the 
principles of our religious Society in his usual clear man- 
ner. In the business session the customary Queries and 
other routine claimed attention, and in addition there 
was presented as new business the proposition to suspend 
the mid-week meeting at Goshen, the burden of main- 
taining it falling too heavily upon one or two families. 
After much expression of regret and sympathy the propo- 
sal was accepted. ‘There was also presented a paper ask 
ing for the establishment of a new monthly meeting at 
Swarthmore, Pa., there being there a growing community 
of Friends representing in membership thirteen monthly 
meetings ; many of these being too remote for attend 
ance, their members are practically cut off from partici- 
rating in the affairs of the Society. The matter was re- 
ferred to a committee for consideration. 


PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY MOVEMENT. 


Pror. J. T. Rorurock, of the University. of Pennsyl- 
vania, than whom no better man could have been found, 
has assumed the position of general secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania caine Association, with headquarters at 1012 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. ‘This association proposes 
to reclaim and re-clothe the barren hillsides and mountain 
sides of Pennsylvania, and to work in a practical manner 
toward a general system of forestry. 

It is believed that the State can acquire, at a low 
price, large areas of what was once valuable timber land, 
but what is now a desolate waste, and that these areas 
which are useless for agriculture can be re-planted with 
useful and valuable timber trees. In many regions the 
forests would spring into existence of themselves, if al- 
lowed to do so; that is, if forest fires could be checked 
by wise legislation, much of the desolated area would put 
on a natural robe of verdure, which ultimately would be- 
come timber land of great value. 

The first step will be to secure the appointment by the 
Legislature of a forestry commission, and to have an ac- 
curate survey made of the lands which it is proposed to 
reclaim. Afterward it will be in order for the State to 
assume control of these lands for the purpose stated. 

We must come to it, sooner or later, for our national 
timber supply is failing with alarming rapidity. It is a 
necessity from the standpoint of political economy, for it 
is believed that climatic as well as commercial questions 
are involved. ‘The great enemy of a new forest is fire, 
and this danger can only be chécked and controlled by 
forethought and precaution. The State forests must have 
foresters, after the plan which European experience sanc- 
tions, and in a generation or so the waste places may be 
restored to beauty and usefulness.\—Dovlestown Jntel- 
ligencer. 





THE moment we have affirmed the one truth we are 
bound to affirm that there are, and rightly ought to be, 


various standpoints from which to look at it. There is a 
Divine doctrine, but let us take care that in defining it 
we do not make it narrower than Christ himself has made 
it; there isa Divine order, but let us not seek only so 
inexorably to enforce it that, like those iron images of the 
middle ages, it shall crush the life out of the victim 
whom it embraces.—Bishop Potter. 
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[ am always glad to hear of a soldier being a Chris- 
tian; I am always sorry to hear of a Christian being a 
soldier. Whenever I hear of a man who is in the profes- 
sion of arms being converted, I rejoice ; but whenever I 
hear of a converted man taking up the profession of arms 
I mourn. If there be anything clear in Scripture, it 
does seem to me that it is for a Christian to have nothing 


+ 


to do with carnal weapons, and how it is that the great 
mass of Christendom do not see this I cannot understand ; 
surely it must be through the blinding influences of the 
society in which the Christian Church is cast.—Char/es 


H. Spurgeon 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE business of the theatres and similar places of amusement, in 
Philadelphia, the present winter, is stated by the newspapers to have 
been remarkably bad. One large place, the “Grand Opera House,’ 
belonging to John F. Betz, the brewer, closed some weeks ago, and the 
** Winter Circus,” at Broad and Cherry streets, has also closed. Why 
the season has been so unfavorable is not explained ; it was not be 
cause of lack of money, as the merchants found their “ holiday trade ”’ 
very large 

—A correspondent in Elizabeth asks us to state for his benefit the 
total number of Union soldiers killed in battle during the Civil War 
According to the statistics compiled by the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office, and generally accepted as authoritative, the total number of vio- 
lent deaths in all of the Union armies during the whole war was 93,- 
969. The total number of deaths during the war from wounds in bat 
tle, from disease, and unknown causes was 304,369. We may add that 
the total pensions in force on account of alleged service in the war is 
rapidly approaching the round million, and that one month ago the 
number of claims of all sorts pending in the Pension Office was 776,687. 

Vew York Sun 

—Walter B. Harris and R. G. Cunningham-Graham, two London 
ers, assert that they encountered in Southern Morocco, at the foot of 
the Atlas Mountains, a zen or fourteen men, none of whom were 
over four feet and a half tall, who are believed to belong to a tribe who 
inhabit the upper range of the mountains 


—Speaking recently at St. James’s Hall, London, on Tennyson, 
Hugh Price Hughes took occasion to animadvert upon the poet’s atti 
tude towards the Quakers, as shown in “ Maud,” and added: “ By that 
he showed ignorance of the splendid and imperishable services which 
the Society of Friends have rendered the human race. I venture to 
say, and face to face with history I challenge contradiction, that 


4 
the little company of Friends organized by George Fox has rendered 
greater service to humanity, and has done more to promote world-wide 


happiness, than all the 


soldiers since the world began.” 


—The Woman's Journal finds much satisfaction in the attitude of 
the Grange and other organizations of farmers in relation to woman 
suffrage hey admit women to membership on equal terms with men 
Ihe papers read are by women as well as by men. So are the votes. 
In these upacity of women has been so manifest that 
these great organizations are w seconding the movement for equal 
political rights for women \t a meeting of Massachusetts farmers, in 
Boston, on the 14th u resolution was unanimously adopted, that 
‘the farmers here ass« are heartily in favor of a law enabling 
women who are legally qualified to vote for school committee to vote in 
all city and town electi ym the same terms as men.”’ 


] 


At Lincoln, Neb., Rachel Lloyd, professor of analytical chem- 


istry in the Nebraska, has been elected one of the direc 
tors of the ncoln Savings Bank and Safe Deposit ¢ ompany 

men are agitating the question of munici 

\ conservative estimate of the property 

1 in the city represents an amount not less than $20,- 


enth of the taxable property in the municipality 


RRENT EVENTS. 

, Which had been, for some weeks, so 

, at If o'clock a. m,, at his home in 

Washington as born iv ashington county, Pa., First month 31, 
1830, and so lacked four d completing his 63d year Many dem 
onstrations « pect to | ry have been made, among them be 
ing the issue of a proclamatk I President Harrison 
daughters and one son, James G., Jr., two other sons, Walker and Em 


He leaves two 


manhood, and one daughter, having died. The 
As the family had 


desired it to be private and unostentatious, there were no public cere 


mons, who 
funeral took place on the 3oth ult., in Washington 


monies, and no funeral discourse The remains were interred at Oak 
Hill Cemetery 
A REVOLUTION has taken place in the government of the Sandwich 


Islands. ‘The Queen, having taken action unsatisfastory to the people, 


she was declared to be deposed, and a ‘‘ Committee of Public Safety ’’ 
appointed, who have sent Commissioners to the United States to ask 
the annexation of the islands to this country. While the disturbed con 
dition continued at Honolulu, on the 15th ult.,a body of men were 
landed from the United States warship, Boston, at the request of the 
United States Consul General, in order to maintain order. ‘This action, 
it is stated, has been approved at Washington, but the attitude of other 
nations in regard to it and the proposed annexation is likely to be un 
friendly. ‘The whole matter awakens much public interest. 


A COMMITTEE, headed by Dr. Lyman Abbott, representing the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, called on President-elect Cleveland, 
on the 28th ult. They presented resolutions from the Board proposing 
many reforms in the Indian service, and urging Mr. Cleveland to be 
particular in the selection of an Indian Commissioner. He replied that 
he was in sympathy with their efforts to improve the condition of the 
Indians. 


Tue Island of Zante, one of the Ionian Islands, was badly shaken 
by several shocks of earthquake, on the 3Ist ult., buildings being 
thrown down and many people killed and injured. The island of 
Stromboli, on which the volcano is situated, off the north coast of Sicily, 
was also visited by an earthquake, the same day. 

Tue English Parliament re-assembled on the 31st ult. The 
“‘Queen’s speech,” (prepared by the ministry, and now reflecting the 
policy of the Gladstone administration), was read as usual by the Lord 
Chancellor, in the House of Lords. It referred to the prospective leg- 
islation for Irish home rule; for the improvement of the condition of 
labor, and for limiting each elector to a single vote. W. E. Gladstone 
spoke in the House of Commons, indicating the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The Home Rule bill is to be introduced on the 6th instant. 


In the Senate of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, on the 31st ult., “ the 
bill to substitute life imprisonment at hard labor for hanging was taken 
up as the special order of the day, and secured second and third read- 
ing and final passage without opposition.” 

THE New York Medical Society, at a special meeting on the 31st 
ult., received the report of a special committee declaring the New York 
juarantine service utterly insufficient for dealing with any emergency, 
that the department was not conducted efficiently, and urging, as an im- 
perative necessity, a national quarantine system. 

A MINNEAPOLIS despatch, on the 31st ult., says that a blizzard of 
unusual severity prevailed throughout the Northwest. The temperature 
was 42 degrees below zero at Havre and Helena, 32 at Miles City, and 
26 at Fort Buford. 


NOTICES. 
*.* Areligious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, Second month 5, 1893, at 3 p. m 
Isaac H. Hillborn expects to be present Ministering Friends are 
cordially invited, and all interested in the Home will receive a cordial 
welcome. On behalf of Committee. 5S. T. R. EAVENSON, M. D. 

A Conference on Temperance and Tobacco will be held in 
Friends’ meeting-house at Medford, N. J., on First-day afternoon, 
Second month 5, at 3 o’clock 

All are cordially invited. E. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk 

*.* Stanford Quarterly Meeting will be held at Creek, N. Y., in 
Second month, and at Crum Elbow in Fifth month. Will you please 
make the change in this week’s issue B 


First-day School Unions: Second month 24, Blue River, at Ben- 
jaminville, 8 p.m 


Quarterly meetings in Second month occur as follows : 
Purchase, Purchase, N. Y 

Farmington, Macedon, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Race Street, Pa 

Abington, Abington, Pa. 

Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 

Miami, Waynesville, Ohio 

Salem, Salem, Ohio. 

Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Lobo, Ont 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y 

Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y 

Centre; Bald Eagle, Pa 

Stillwater, Plainheld, Ohio 

Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

Blue River, Benjaminville, II. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa 

Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


vw 
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Circular meetings in Second month : 
5. Concord, Pa., 3 p. m. 
11. Harveysburg, Ohio, 3.30 p. m 
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Publisher’s Department. 


*,* There are few maxims universally true. 
Nearly all have their exceptions Here is the motto 
on a new calendar, sent us by N. W. Ayer & Son, the 
advertising agents (Chestnut and Eighth streets), 
Philadelphia It says: ‘‘ Keeping everlastingly at 
it brings sueccess"’ Yes: but only if the 
thing you are keeping everlasting ly at has success in 
it. Do we not recall Beecher’s story of his dog Noble, 
who because he once saw a rabbit un into a hole :n 
astone wall, used to go and bark at the hole, con- 
tinually? No rabbit was there, for asa matter of 
fact, the one that No'le saw go in simply passed 
through the wall, and ran away on the other side 
The dog’s berking at an empty hole is an example 
of what some wel!-meaning people do,—they ‘‘ keep 
everlastingly at ’ a job that has not the possibility 
of success in it. Success requires Judgment as well 
as Perseverance. Both are valuable. 

The calendar is au exceptionally neat and com- 
plete one, and we return our thanks for it 


it does ; 


*,* WE suggest to our readers the more general 
use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
professional to run 
throughout the year,—those, for example, of Ac- 
countants, Agents (insurance, real estate, patents, 
collections, etc.), Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenographers, Type-writers, etc., etc 

Such cards, if making half an inch (six lines), 
we will insert for $10 a year. Some might probably 
be putin half that space (three lines), and would 
cost but $5 a year. (For parts of a year the charge 
would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


or business announcements, 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Mattersent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss of 
time. 

*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- | 


warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 
another member of the family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 
suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 
this will also help to avoid mistakes. 

*,* We make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
unless, perhaps, brief quotations from approved 
sources. 


LTERATIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our new quarters, 


1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 
our patrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 
the interests of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish. and Du- 
rable Hand-sewed “Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year, 
The Melos, Telephone, 224. 
Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. 


A variety of piece goods to select 
from always on hand. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur Stanley Cochran, 
Architect. 


13 North High Street, 140 South Fourth St., 
West Chester, Pa. Philadelphia. 
Refers by permission to 
Dr. Edw. H. Magill, ex-Pres’t Swarthmore College. 
Mr. Joseph H. Brinton, Westtown, Pa. 
Mr. Anton W. Von Utassy, Green St., Germantown. 
George B. Lindsay, Esq., Chester, Pa. 


GET YOUR OWN TEA FREE. 
3 Pounds of 
Ingram’s Blended Tea 


sent prepaid on receipt of Two Dollars, and i 
we receive Ten Dollars, with five other names 
Six packages of the above tea (21 pounds) wil 
be forwarded to one address, prepaid. 


WM. S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moorestown Residence. 
FOR SALE— 


Handsome modern residence, in excellent 
locality, two squares from E. Mooretown station. 
rhirteen rooms ; large vestibule, finished in oak ; 
open fires, pantry, bath-rooms, city water, two 
furnaces, cemented 100 feet of 
porches, large sun parlors. 

The lot is 153 x 202 feet, enclosed by a 
neat iron fence, planted in grass, shrubs, and 
trees. 

For price, terms, etc., apply to 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullitt Building, 
Philad’a, Pa. 


: 
cellar, over 


Or to the owner, 
W. C. ALLEN, 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Plain Work, 


we 


Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,”’ 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 
Your dealer knows where and how much, It 


costs more than common glass; and may be, he 


thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. Macsetn Co, 


EELS Good smells good 

and is good—Leather 

with Vacuum Leather Oil in 

it—25c, and your money back 

if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wou 

swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. N- 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


wa. HEACOCK, 2 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Em balming 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : : 
Standard Goods Philadelphia. 


ry’s 
Seeds 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter 

Jt is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 

isteematis ——- the highest authorities. 
a . 





FRIENDS’ 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


“Is Peace on Earth?” 


A small gift book of Poems by D. H. Wright. 
sale at Friends’ Book Store. 


For 


TY OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. A. L. Diament 

& Co.'s increased business compels them to 

secure larger quarters, and beg to announce that 

they have removed to the very desirable store, No. 
1624 Chestnut Street. 


HENRY |_ HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 


vs Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. 112 N. 10th St, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Residence, 
404 North 32d St. 


Carpenters, Buicoers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RicHaeps, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
Underwear, 


Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





LN OIEVA YY HILLBOR 
Pho as woe "4 00, 
Ao) NEWMAN’S [RF% 


KG | 5) BEDDING, 
s-Art Store, FURNITURE, 
5) 806 Market St. 


es) CURTAINS, ETC. 
oe Mirrors, Pictures, [NS 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Frames, Etc. | 


| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


| 1244 N. Ninth Street. 
| 
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Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Fhe Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Managef of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestrRaBLe Forms of Lirg and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurgLy MuTUAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRP.Lus of over Two and a Hatr Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








INCORPORATED 1812. 


CAPITAL, $2 000,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. } Trust and Safe Deposit Company. {StRpus, $2,000‘. 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
No. 517 CHFSTNUT STRELT. 


HENRY N. PAUL, President. JARVIS MASUN, ‘trust Officer. L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant jTrust 
Officer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. JOHN J. R.W.CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary. WM. 


L. BROWN, Assiitant Treasurer. 
Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTE&®, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 
and ,for the faithful performance of all snch{duties all its 


COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. ; 
Capital and surplus are liable. — 
All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. Income 
collected and remitted. Interest allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults for rent. 
The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratuitously. 
Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping under guarantee, 


‘irls a Chance! 
To be GOOD NATURED. ’ 


GOLD DUST 
Washing: 
Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 


No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 

4 Pounds for 

25 Cents. 
Sold by 

ALL GROCERS. 


Gold Dust 
08 Bolton g, is The Best. 
N. K. FAIRBANK ~ -0., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





